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Editorial, 


A LARGE MILK FARM. 


Be | 





Whoever honestly believes that farming is 
a business that can no longer be made to pay 
in New England, should spend an afternoon 
on the large milk farm of J. P. & E. K. Ray, 
(father and son,) of Franklin, Mass., where 
they may, if they are good scholars, learn 
that business ability and a business education 
are just as applicable and just as necessary to 
of the 
manufacturer. No one is foolish enough to 
ect that money can be made as fast ona 


tiller soil as to the merchant or 


the 


> 41 
ex} 


small farm where only one or two hands do 
the work, and where but little capital is in- 


vested, 


as where thousands of workmen are 
employed, and millions of money are at stake, 
yet because the smal! farmer receives a smaller 
annual increase than the large manufacturer, 
many are ready to assert that farming is de- 
cidedly a poor business. Some business men 
are completely bound up in the business they 
may be on, 


nothing else, but many find pleasure in some- 


carrying so they may know 
thing outside of their regular business opera- 
tions, and there is nothing more attractive or 
enticing to business men who like the smell of 
freshly turned soil, than overseeing and man- 
ring a good farm. 

The Messrs. Ray are extensive manufac- 


turers of cotton and woollen goods, besides 


being heavy dealers in the raw materials, and 
liable to make or lose in their business 
more in lay than a large farm is 
worth, yet they believe in mother earth as a 
and have little sympathy 
cultiva- 


are 


a single ( 


bountiful provider, 
discontented 


for the unenterprising, 
who ys complaining because 
To a certain extent, 


tors are alwa 
‘farming don’t pay.” 
the farming operations of merchants and man- 
ufacturers are often carried on as a matter of 
mind from its extreme week day tension. 
The number, however, is quite small, who 
are perfectly satisfied in seeing money ex- 
pended with no prospect for any return. The 
tay farm is managed with the view and pur- 
pose of making money, and the books are so 
kept that it is easily determined just how 
much money is made or lost each year, though 
the losing years, we believe, have been very 
infrequent, while the increase in the valuation 
of the farming lands has been very rapid. 

A drive of two miles on the Bellingham 
road, from Franklin centre, which, by the way, 
is the most important station on the N. Y. & 
N. E. Railroad, between 
Conn., brings us to the pleasant little village 
of Unionville, and to the farm, or farms, we 
Our first call is at the central 


farm, (the birth place of the senior Mrs. 


Soston and Putnam, 


came to visit. 


Rtay,) with its new barn a hundred feet long 
by some forty or more wide, containing about 
forty animals, mostly cows in milk. Twenty- 
one of these were purchased in Brighton mar- 
ket last fall, at a cost of nearly seventy dol- 
lars each, while the remainder are oxen and 


horses, and cows bred on the farm. In an- 
other barn near by are some twelve or four- 
teen more cows in milk, that were chiefly bred 
y the 
Ayrshire families. A half mile away, are two 
other barns containing breeding and young 
stock, making in all about a hundred head of 
All the hay and other 
fodder used except grain, is grown on the 
besides a surplus that is fed to the 


driving and team horses, a large number of 


by proprietors, from good Jersey and 
hay-eating animals. 
farm, 
which are required in the villages where the 


Nor have there 


as yet been any commercial fertilizers pur- 


manufavturing is carried on. 


chased for producing the hay, the main reli- 
ance being the manure made from the large 
amount of grain bought and fed. Good cows 
are kept several years, but poor ones are 
fattened The regular 
feed is two quarts corn meal and one quart 
ship stuff twice a day on swale hay, or oat 


as soon as practicable. 


straw cut and moistened with cold water, with 
a light feeding of dry English hay at noon. 
By along course of breeding and selection, 
extra number of milkers have been 
gathered, and as all the milk is measured 
once every week, it is easily determined which 
cows to ‘‘weed out” for the butcher. Milk- 
one at four o’clock morning and after- 
great regularity. About 200 
(uarts are retailed each morning in the centre 
of the town, and 300 quarts go down by rail 


an 


ing is d 


noon, with 


to supply customers in Providence, who know 
and appreciate pure country milk, from 
healthy, well fed, and thoroughly clean cows. 
The milk is drawn from the cows into tin 
pails, is then strained through fine wire strain- 
ers, after which it is run into cans through 
two thicknesses of cotton cloth, woven at their 
own mills, especially for this use. The cans 
are then set in cold water to cool, or in the 
case of the morning’s milk are loaded up for 
the village market, where it arrives before 
breakfast. 

Besides oats, corn, millet and other fodder 
crops, potatoes have been raised quite exten- 
sively in the past, and they will continue to 
receive due attention in the future, but now 
that a beet sugar factory is building near by, 
with capital furnished in part by the Rays, a 
broad area will probably be devoted to beets, 
& crop for which the land in this vicinity 
Seems specially well adapted. From ten to 
twenty acres of beets will probably be grown 
on the farm the present season. The pulp 
'rom the beets is expected to become a source 
of considerable profit to all farmers in the 
vicinity who may be able to avail themselves 
Oo! its advantages. 

The Messrs. Ray have ever been awake to 
the improvement of dairy stock by the irtro- 
duction of choice animals from abroad, the 
Ayrshire and Jersey blood being quite con- 
*picuous in their yards. Recently, they have 
added a Holstein cow and bull to their breed- 
ing stock from the herd of Thomas B. Wales, 
Jr., of South Framingham. ‘These are choice 
specimens of their kind, the cow being a very 
heavy milker. 

After an hour’s drive over the extensive 
fields, we find nothing spent for outside show, 








no extravagant stone walls, and few painted 
fences draw upon the resources of the farm, 
but everything is managed with the same skill 
and care that is bestowed upon the working 
capital that is invested in the dozen or more 
factories owned by the proprietors. No small 
share of the success attending the farming 
here is due to Mr. and Mrs. Austin Smith, 
who, from long before day to the evening 
twilight, have a personal and faithful oversight 
of every department, from the least to the 
greatest. Good, steady help is employed, 
and liberal wages paid for faithful service. 
Altogether the farm and dairy are well worthy 
a visit, and every honest seeker after better 
methods of conducting a farm, is always wel- 
come to call and examine for himself. 





THE **FRONT YARD.” 
Some Thoughts on Home Horticulture. 


With the opening season we wish to put 
before our readers an earnest plea for beauti- 
fying the home surroundings; and it must be 
admitted that with the average farm home of 
New England there is abundant field for such 
effort, and good reasons why the surround- 
ings of our dwellings should be made more 
attractive and beautiful. ‘The old style front 
yard, with its immensely high fence, and its 
sweet briar, southern-wood and morning 
glories, served a good purpose in its day. 
But we want to see a clearing up of these old 
front yards; we want te high fences re- 
moved, the ground graded, and neat walks 
laid out across the little lawn that will be thus 
formed. Love the old-time shrubs, and peo- 
nies and roses to be sure, but add also some 
small attempts at modern ornamental gar- 
dening, and see if the front yard does not 
afford you far greater satisfaction than it has 
ever done. But this single instance is by no 
means, a representative of all the farm homes 
in the land. In how many, many cases, even 
among those who are styled independent far- 
mers, are the door yards exposed to the high- 
way, often filled with wood, lumber, tools, 
farm implements, weeds, hens and sand. 
Nota thought is ever given them, not an 
effort ever put forth to keep them neat, much 
less to embellish or adorn them with flowers, 
shrubs, climbing vines and the like. Is it so 
much a cause for surprise that the boys and 
girls leave these homes; that no one ever 
wants to buy the farm; that there is no im- 
provement, and little sociability in such a 
neighborhood ? 

It is a very correct observation, that the 
front yard is an index of the home and the 
home life. It may not be so completely an 
index of the style of farming which the owner 
practices, because the hard work of the farm 
is one thing, and the beauty of the home sur- 
roundings is another. A man may be an ex- 
cellent farmer, have good cattle, keep his 
fields in trim condition, and yet have no par- 
ticular idea of neatness about the front yard. 
The spirit which manifests itself in beautify- 
ing the grass plot at the front door, setting 
out a few rose bushes, and sowing a few 
papers of flower seeds, usually resides within 
the house, but it must be reciprocated from 
that without, or little can be accomplished. 
Some hard work must be done, which the 
wife and daughter cannot do; there is dress- 
ing to be provided, spading to be done, and 
is of too heavy a nature for the ‘‘women 
folks” to perform. This must be done by the 
strong arms of the men. An hour or two 
after supper, for a few days, will work won- 
ders at this garden preparation, and, with the 
heavy work out of the way, that of planting 
out, sowing seeds, and after care can be al- 
most wholly attended to by fairer hands. Do 
not put this off as of no consequence. It is 
the one thing about the farm that is sure to 
pay. There is an actual money value toa 
neat yard, a little lawn, to climbers, to roses, 
to a bed of verbenas, to geraniums. You 
may not eat them yourself, they may not help 
feed your cattle, but they will feed the soul, 
and the mind and heart under their refining 
influence will be improved, elevated, and 
made better. A single front yard neatly 
kept, and holding a few beds of pansies, 
phlox, carnations and gladiolus, is a good 
missionary station for an entire neighborhood ; 
and sociability, gentleness, refinement and 
love will flow out from such a home and such 
& garden, as naturally as warmth from a 
heated stove. It will be the centre of attrac- 
tion and good influence all through the sum- 
mer, and the home itself will be happier, and 
the inmates better for the pure influences of 
plants and flowers. Don’t neglect to trim up 
the front yard, provide a few flower beds, and 
keep the home surroundings in neat condition 
all the time. One of these days, you will find 
yourself loving and caring for flowers, and a 
better farmer for it all. 





CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL 
REPORT. 


Following close upon the receipt of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Report, comes the 
welcome volume from Connecticut for 1879, 
containing the work of the State Board of Ag- 
riculture and the Experiment Station. 

The Connecticut Annual Agricultural Re- 
ports now number thirteen volumes, and, ex- 
cept in number, are not excelled by any similar 
series within our knowledge. The present 
volume contains a very full and complete re- 
port of the excellent winter meeting of the 
Board, held at Willimantic in December last, 
where the food question in its varied forms 
was discussed at length by such men as J. B. 
Olcott, Richard Goodman, L. Wetherell, Sec- 
retary Gold, Dr. Sturtevant, Dr. Cressy, Prof. 
Brewer of Yale College, and Professor Collier 
of the Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton. Several of these papers were intended 
more for study in the library, than for enter- 
taining a public audience, and are given in the 
report in full, while at the meeting they ap- 
peared as pleasant and instructive talk. This 
is particularly the case with the papers of Dr. 
Cressy, Dr. Sturtevant, and Prof. Collier. 
Among the papers on miscellaneous subjects, 
Mr. Hubbard’s ‘‘Compensations of Agricul- 
ture” stands foremost. The report of the 
pomologist, and the essay on fruit by his son, 
Alfred H. Augur, both contain matter valuable 
either for study or reference. Their list of 
selected fruits is reliable for all locations with 
similar soil and climate to theirs. 

A paper on ‘‘Farm Experiments with Fertil- 
izers” is contributed by Dr. Atwater, formerly 
Director of the Connecticut Experiment Sta- 
tion at Middletown. This paper contains a 
summing up of conclusions drawn from the re- 
sults of experiments carried on under the 
auspices of the American Agriculturist, the 
Vermont and Maine State Agricultural Col- 
leges, and private individuals in different sec- 
tions of New England. The paper is worthy 
of, and will receive, the careful examination of 
many practical agricultural students. <A sy- 
nopsis of Dr. Atwater’s work is given to the 
readers of the Farmer in another column, 
through the courtesy of President Buckham of 
the Vermont University. 

The volume closes with Prof. Johnson’s re- 
port of the Connecticut Experiment Station, 
in which he gives in detail the analyses of a 
great variety of fertilizers and feeding stuffs 
as determined by the experiments carried on 
at the Station. 

This, also, is a work intended for study and 





for frequent reference by those who are not 


already perfectly familiar with the matter it 
contains. 

The report is distributed among the farmers 
of Connecticut who may apply for it, and the 
secretary will exchange for publications of sim- 
ilar character and value outside the State, so 
that many State and college libraries may be 
supplied with a copy. The volume contains 
five hundred and sixty pages. : 





PRODUCTION AND TRANSPOR- 
TATION. 


— 


Some most interesting facts attach to the 
problem of American production of beef, mut- 
ton, wheat, and other great staple agricultural 
products, the demand for these articles in for- 
eign markets, the question of their transporta- 
tion from the points of production to places of 
shipment, and the bearings of these features 
in this great problem upon Eastern agriculture, 
business and transportation. 

Every fact presented, every congideration 
entertained, and every conclusion thst mia 
drawn from them affecting future prospects 
and operations, indicate that the United States 
must long continue to supply Great Britain 
and Western Europe with constantly increas- 
ing quantities of breadstuffs and provisions. 
There will, of course, be some interruptions to 
our large exportations, resulting from crops 
and seasons abroad, which may cause a tem- 
porary lessening of shipments, but it admits of 
no question that our own country must, for 
years and years to come, furnish the wheat, 
corn, mutton, beef, pork, bacon, and cotton 
for the consumption of the civilized world, 
and while the practices of agriculture are such 
as they are, and the natural features and re- 
sources of the country quite unchangeable, it 
is plain that the great West must be the field 
of largest production, for Eastern farmers can- 
not afford to cultivate and raise by hand labor 
those leading crops which the Western farmer 
can produce so much more cheaply, on a 
grand scale, by the use of machinery and horse 
power. As to the extent and capacity of the 
vast West and Northwest, with some produc- 
tive sections nearer Eastern points of ship- 
ment, look at a few comparisons: Within the 
limits of the land grant of the North Pacific 
Railroad, in Dakota alone, are fertile wheat 
lands more th.n equal to the area of all the 
lands under cultivation in great Britain and 

Ireland. The single State of ‘Texas has as 
much territory as the German Empire, Eng- 
land and Wales; and while the latter have a 
population 67,000,000, Texas has but 2,000,- 
000 population. The three States of Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Iowa are more than equal to 
France, with a larger area of fertile land; and 
while the former have but 2,500,000 popula- 
tion, the latter has 37,000,000. A section em- 
bracing Eastern Tennessee, Northern Georgia, 
Western Carolina, and Southern Virginia is 
about equal in extent to the Austrian Empire. 
This section is rich in mines, minerals, timber, 
with fertile valleys and a favorable climate. It 
sustains a population of 2,000,000, while Aus- 
tria has a population 37,000,000. These are 
Mr. Edward Atkinson’s statements, and may be 
regarded as correct. What opportunities do 
they not reveal for the production of bread 
and meat for exportation ; or for farms, to be 
occupied by men from the Old World, who 
ebs} sewnderete onr dant of aaa tte 
Britain. What is probable is that for years 
to come grain and meat must go abroad in in- 
creasing quantities, from this country to Great 
Britain and Western Continental Europe. 
This will require a vast conveying capacity on 
our great lines of railroads and ocean ship- 
ways. In 1864 the farthest Western point at 
which continuous rail connections with the 
East were made was at Des Moines, Iowa. 
Now there is a through line to San Francisco, 
another to Denver, Col., another to Canyon 
City, Col., and another to Bismarck, in Dako- 
ta, a portion of the Northern Pacific. The 
distance from Dakota to Chicago is 800 miles ; 
from Chicago to this city or New York 950 to 
1000 miles, and from this port to Liverpool 
about 3000 miles. To carry on the freight 
business of the country, the Western and 
Southwestern States require 146,000 freight 
cars, the Middle States 205,000 cars (chief of 
which is Pennsylvania with its 119,000 cars), 
and the New England States 30,000 cars. In 
1869 a steamship left Boston once a fortnight 
for Liverpool ; in 1879 the average arrival and 
departure of steamers between this port and 
Liverpool was one aday. The freight from Chi- 
cago to the Eastern ports of shipment is from 
four to seven dollars per ton; and from the sea- 
board to Liverpool it varies from two to five 
and a half dollars perton. The rate on wheat 
from Dakota to New York was, during 1879, 
from fourteen to sixteen and a half dollars per 
ton. The charge on railroad freights west of 
Chicago for an average of seven hundred miles 
has been from nine to ten dollars per ton; 
and if the business between Chicago and the 
East can be conducted on the basis of the prices 
for the past two years, there is a margin for 
reduction of freights in the distance between 
Chicago and Dakota of from four to six dollars 
per ton, just as soon as the railroad service 
there becomes well and economically adminis- 
tered. In 1869 the average freights from 
Chicago to this city were twenty-four dollars 
per ton; last year it was nine dollars, while at 
some periods grain and meat were transported 
as low as three dollars and sixty cents per ton. 

We showed in a recent article how wheat 
and beef could be grown (some writers use 
the word manufactured) in the extreme West, 
sent by rail fifteen hundred miles to the sea- 


market, at a price which would give a good 
margin to the producer and shipper, and at 
the same time which would allow them to be 
sold in Liverpool in competition with English 
productions, at a rate which laborers could af- 
ford to pay for them; and one who is familiar 
with our immense agricultural resources and 
the thorough ‘system upon which our vast 
transportation lines are based and operated, 
can understand fully why thisisso. But there 
are possibilities towards farther cheapening, 
and at the same time increasing, the transpor- 
tation business of the country, that are so 
magnificent in themselves as to be almost in- 
comprehensible. So far, the immense convey- 
ing business of the country, the vast lines of 
railways and numberless ocean steamers, has 
come from a utilization of only one per cent. 
of the actual power of our coal mines. Now 
when this becomes doubled, simply, and we 
know how to judiciously employ only two per 
cent. of this force, what will be the result? 
With all we do now, with our immense rail- 
way traflic, only from three to four per cent. 
of the force of the fuel in our engines is actual- 
ly made to produce useful results, the large 
remainder being consumed by the motion of 
trains, the dead weight of cars averaging three 
to one of the load carried. Indeed, figures 
show that not over one pound in one hundred 
of fuel is consumed in the movement of the 
load, the rest being absorbed by waste and 
friction. 

Every thing, however, is tending towards a 
mastery of all these details in the economy of 
transportation ; it is more and more becoming 
a close science, from which it follows that the 
cost of moving and shipping the products of 
agriculture can never be more than it is now, 
and that it must necessarily be less. When 
only a portion of the results from the suggest- 
ed improvements in the more economical use 





of power are reached, our present number o¢ 


board and three thousand miles to an English} £ 


cars will be insufficient for performing the 
business of the country; present shipping 
ports will become insufficient, and harbors now 
deserted or unused will be connected with 
future lines of railways, in order to provide 
ample room for the magnificent commerce of 
the future—a commerce largely to be built up 
upon the increase of our agricultural produc- 
tions, and to consist of sending our breadstuffs 
and provisions to the overcrowded, non-pro- 
ducing populations of Great Britain and Con- 
tinental Europe. 

Some thoughts upon the bearing of these 
facts to the agriculture of our old farms at the 
East must follow in a subsequent article. 





AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 
Agricultural Experiments. 


It is an open question among those who are 
most interested in the advancement of agricul- 
ture in the United States, how the farmers at 
large can best be educated up to that standard 

ich shall enable them to feed the multitude, 
and still have enough left so they shall not be 
worse off than the millions whom they support. 
Agricultural schools and colleges have been 
established for educating farmers’ boys, but 
not more than one boy in many hundreds can 
avail himself of college advantages. The work 
of education goes on slowly, and some are be- 
ginning to feel discouraged, for although the 
colleges may have accomplished a great work, 
yet there is so much left undone that the re- 
sults seem comparatively small. Recently 
there has been a tendency towards the work 
of diffusing a better knowledge concerning the 
laws of plant growth and culture, among those 
farmers who are past their school or college 
days. 

Some of our colleges that have failed to en- 
list the attention of the young are now turning 
towards the fathers, and are endeavoring to 
reach out and bring about a greater sympathy 
between the man who spends his time and tal- 
ents studying the laws of plant growth, and 
those who find it more to their taste to put 
college teachings to a practical test. 

The Vermont Agricultural College, or agri- 
cultural department of the University, like 
many others in the Union, bas been hardly suc- 
cessful as a teacher of youth, and more or less 
complaint has been heard from farmers of its 
inefliciency and uselessness; but it is not cer- 
tain yet but it will find plenty of work to do, 
even if the boys do not in large numbers rap 
at her doors, in teaching the fathers how to so 
improve their methods that by and by they 
shall be better able to place their sons where 
they can avail themselves of the advantages 
the college bas heretofore held out. 

Were agricultural colleges absolutely free, 
there would still be an expense for the farmer's 
son to bear who attends, for he will need board 
and clothes at college as well as at home, and 
the loss of earnings that might be saved on the 
farm is also no small item in the young man’s 

account. 

We have recently received a letter from 
President Buckbam of the Vermont University 
and Agricultural College, in which he states 
that Dr. Atwater, who has been laboring more 
or less in Vermont during the past year, is 
making some reports of experiment work for 
publication by the college. A portion of the 
EROS ID We ahae sal: REP eH HG Fove 
dollars and cents that are going from or com- 
ing into our own pockets, they are not always 
so very dry. ‘The time has come when the 
successful farmer of New England must deal 
in figures, and keep them on the right side of 
the page, too, or he will find himself left be- 
hind in the march of progress. 

President Buckham has kindly furnished us 
with the earlier portions of the report, but as 
our space is too limited for giving it entire, 
we make the following selections, which will 
give our readers some idea of the value of the 
work performed. 

The report opens with a plain statement of 
some of the fundamental principles of plant 
growth and fertilization, which should be fa- 
miliar to all. 


Plants, like animals, require food for life 
and growth. A part of the food of plants is 
supplied from the atmosphere, the remainder 
is derived from the soil. No ordinary culti- 
vated plant can thrive without a suflicient sup- 
ply of each of a number of substances needed 
for its food. With an abundance of all these, 
in forms in which the plant can use them, and 
with other circumstances favorable, the crop 
will flourish. But if the available supply of 
any one of them be too small, a light yield is 
inevitable. For instance, potash is an essen- 
tial ingredient of the food of plants. If all the 
other conditions for a good growth of corn, 
potatoes, or other plants, are fulfilled in the 
soil, except that ~— is deficient, the crop 
will inevitably fail. But if the potash be sup- 
plied, the yield will be abundant. 

In removing crops from the soil we take 
away plant food. ‘This is the chief cause of 
soil exhaustion. Lack of fertility is common- 
ly due, in large part or entirely, to lack of 
plant food. 

Soils vary greatly in their capabilities of 
supplying food to crops. Different ingredi- 
ents are deficient in different soils. The chief 
lack of one may be potash, of another phos- 
phorie acid, of another several ingredients, 
and so on. 

Soils fail to furnish enough food to crops, 
not so much because they have not abundant 
stores, as because the materials are not in 
available forms. A soil may have thousands 
of pounds of phosphoric acid within reach of 
the plant, but locked up in fragments of rock 
so that the roots cannot absorb it, and thus 
the crop will fail for lack of phosphoric acid. 

The infertility of many soils is due more to 
their mechanical condition, their texture, and 
relations to heat and moisture, than to lack of 
plant food. Such soils want amendment first 
and manures afterward. Some soils will give 
ood returns for manuring; others, without 
irrigation, or amendment by draining, tillage, 
use of lime, marl, or muck, or otherwise, will 
not. 

Plants vary greatly with respect to their de- 
mands for food, their capabilities of gathering 
the ingredients from soil and air, and the ef- 
fects of different fertilizers upon their growth. 
Hence the proper fertilizer in a given case de- 
pends upon the crop as well as upon the soil. 

The only ingredients of plant food which we 
need to consider in commercial fertilizers are 
potash, lime, magnesia, phosphoric acid, sul- 
phuric acid, and nitrogen. Of this list, mag- 
nesia is generally abundant, in even ‘‘worn- 
out” soils. Sulphuric acid and lime are more 
often deficient, and hence one reason of the 
good effect so often observed from the applica- 
tion of lime and plaster. The remaining sub- 
stances, the phospboric acid, nitrogen, and 
potash, are the most important ingredients of 
our common commercial fertilizers, because 
of both their scarcity in the soil and their high 
cost. 

The chief use of commercial fertilizers, 

guano, phosphates, bone, potash, salts, and 
special fertilizers prepared by formule for dif- 
ferent crops, is to supply nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash. 
These materials are expensive, but the right 
ones in the right places are, nevertheless, very 
profitable. Some of the materials used in the 
experiments we have to report have, in some 
cases, given a net profit of nearly one hundred 
dollars acre. But the same fertilizers in 
other trials have brought little or no return. 

It is not good economy to pay high prices 

for materials which our soils themselves may 
furnish, but it ie good economy to supply the 
lacking ones in the cheapest way. Farmers 
cannot afford t-— » commercial fertilizers at 
random. No ft?4.% om they afford to have 
their crops fail when 4 small outlay for the 
proper fertilizer would bring a bountiful har- 
vest. And it is time that they understood 
these facts, the reasons, and how to make use 
of them. 
The only way to find what our soils want is 
to study them by careful observation and ex- 
iments. Success in farming, as in other 
iness, requires the use of brains 





else of much value for plant food. Such are | 
dried blood,| meat-scraps, sulphate of am- | 
monia and nitrate of soda. Others, as phos- 
phates and superphosphates owe their effec- 
tiveness mainly to their phosphoric acid. 
Still others contain both nitrogen and phos- 
phoricacid. Such are Peruvian guano, fish gua- 
no, bone, and ‘‘ammoniated” superphosphates. 
Peruvian guano and fish supply considerable 
of both nitrogen and phosphoric acid, while 
bone and ‘‘ammoniated” superphosphates con- 
tain a large proportion of Pov acid and 
but little nitrogen. Potash is supplied in the 
German potash salts, the ‘‘muriate of potash,” 
‘‘sulphate of potash” and Kainit. ‘The *‘com- 
plete fertilizers” or *‘special fertilizers” pre- 
pared according to formulas for special crops, 
as corn, potatoes, turnips, etc., contain all 
the above ingredients. Farm manures, stable 
manure, hen manure, etc., supply all the soil- 
ingredients of plant food. Wood ashes con- 
tain all but nitrogen. 

There are many cases in which crops fail 
becau-e the soil does not supply enough phos- 
phoric acid, and where an application of su- 
perpherenane or bone dust brings a bountiful 

arvest. There are likewise many in which 
potash is especiallydeficient and potash salt 
or unleached 8 will supply the need. In 
some Ci i n ift-nitrate of soda or other 
form has the desired effect. In others nitro- 
gen and phosphoric acid are needed, and Peru- 
vian guano or fish may be used with great 
profit. In still others a mixture of super- 
phosphate or bone dust and potash salt, sup- 
plying phosphoric acid and potash, is the 
most economical material. Again, on some 
soils and for some crops, nothing short of a 
‘*complete” fertilizer will suffice. And finally, 
while most soils respond to the application of 
manures, there are many on which all fertiliz- 
ers fail. 

The experiments were arranged to furnish 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, one by 
one, two by two, and all three together, in 
the same manner as in experiment» which 
have been previously reported in our columns. 

Most of the trials were upon wornout grass 
land. The weather was generally favorable, 
but in some cases so wet or so dry, so warm 
or so cold, as to materially injure the crop. 

On the whole the results vary widely with 
the soils. lIjut these figures alone are not 
satisfactory, without further considerations 
which will appear hereafter. Meanwhile it 


as is necessary to keep milk sweet long enough 
for the cream to rise, I wanted to try deep 
setting, but did not feel as if the prices we 
have received for butter the last year or two, 
would warrant the purchase of an expensive 
apparatus, consequently I decided to try a 
home-made modification of the Swedish sys- 
tem of deep setting. I ordered six pails, 11 
inches deep and 10 inches across the top, with 
the bottoms enough smaller to set into each 
other, when not in use. These pails hold 12 
quarts each, when nearly full, and cost less 
than fifty cents each. 

When hot weather came on, I cleaned and 
whitewashed, inside and out, a half hogshead 
tub, and placed it in the cellar, set upon a 
blecking, so I could set a pail under it to 
draw off the water; then poured a few pails 
of water into the tub, with ice enough to re- 
duce the temperature to 45°. I set the pails 
of milk in the ice water, filling them nearly 
full, and letting them float in the water; then 
covered the whole with papers, to exclude dust 
and flies and the air of the cellar, allowing the 
surface of the milk to be exposed to the air in 
the tub, and the vapor from the milk which did 
not escape otherwise to condense on the sur- 
face of the cold water. Enough ice was added 
night and morning to keep the water at about 
45°, and as much water as the ity weald make 
drawn from the bottom of the tub. The milk 
was allowed to stand thirty-six hours before 
skimming, and always came out fresh and 
sweet, and was good enough for man or beast 
to drink, as many who were here at the field- 
meeting last August can testify. 

The milk is skimmed by dipping the cream 
off with a ladle, and in the hottest weather it 
took about sixty pounds of ice a day to cool 
fifty quarts of milk set in four pails. 

The cream is much thinner, and it takes a 
little longer to do the churning than when set 
in shallow pans, but we found in hot weather 
that the butter was very much better, and that 
there was more of it. At first we thought we 
must let the cream become slightly acid before 
it was churned, but some of the time it was 
churned perfectly sweet, and finally we came 
to the conclusion that the sweeter the cream 
when it was churned, the better the butter. 
In winter we have been in the habit of scalding 
| the milk in pans and have made very satisfac- 
tory butter, even if the milk did freeze after 
scalding. 

This winter we tried setting the milk in the 





may be noted that the largest average results 
were obtained with the ‘‘complete” chemical 
fertilizer which excelled even the farm 
nures. 

The most profitable fertilizer on the aver- 
age was the mixture of superphosphate and 
potash salt. These two materials, rightly ap- 
plied, have proved extremely profitable for 
corn. According to the very emphatic testi- 
mony of these experiments, Vermont farmers 
will find it very much to their advantage to 
raise corn by the aid of superphosphate or 
bone dust and muriate of potash. 

As to the efficiency of the materials sepa- 
rately, the nitrate of soda by itself was seldom 
of much use, the sulphate of lime was fre- 
quently, the muriate of potash very often, 
and the superphosphate generally, profitable. 
Doubtless considerable of the effect of the 
superphosphate was due in many cases to its 
sulphuric acid and lime. , 


Artificial Fertilizers rs. Farm Manures. 


As appears from the figures the ‘‘complete” 
chemical fertilizer brought a larger, and the 


about the same, average increase as the farm 
manures, taking these as actually used. The 
quality of the produce was generally as good 
or even better with the chemicals than with 
the farm manures. Potatoes especially, were 
finer in quality and less disposed to rot with 
the artificial fertilizers than with the farm ma- 
nures. ‘T'’o counterbalance the better produce 
with the chemicals and their greater con- 
venience in handling and applying, the farm 
manures have the advantage of being in gen- 
eral more lasting in their effects. 

From results for details of which there is 

~ 4 nen hae ++ magld.coom, thet an_aveal. 
Tent and, perhaps, for most farmers, the best 
way to use chemical fertilizers is to supple- 
ment a light dressing of farm manure. ‘The 
results from thus using the two together have 
been very satisfactory. 

The proper way is to make the most and 
best manure possible upon the farm, and piece 
out with such materials as experience and ex- 
periment show to be profitable. 


Methods of Applying the Fertilizers. 

As between applying artificial fertilizers 
broadcast or in the hill or drill, the testimony 
of the experiments is, on the whole, in favor 
of the former. The best results in the ma- 
jority of cases came where the fertilizers were 
sown broadcast. In some of the very best, 
the materials were scattered over a strip a 
couple of feet or so wide along the rows. 
Such concentrated materials, when too close to 
the seed, are apt to injure the plant, especially 
in dry weather. The nitrate of soda and mu- 
riate of potash often do harm in this way. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


—To prevent club root in cabbages an exchange 
says throw a tablespoonful of fine salt around the 
stalk of the cabbage soon after it is planted. This 
will make it uncomfortable also for the cut worm. 

— Vermont is the greatest maple sugar producing 
State in the Union. Its annual yield is about 
9,000,000 pounds, worth $700,000, or about an av- 
erage allowance of thirty pounds for each inhabi- 
tant. 

Fresh cow manure diluted with water until of 
a paste-like consistency, and poured on young 
melon vines, is an etfectual remedy for beetles and 
other insects that are frequently very destructive. 
A second application will seldom be necessary. 

—An asylum for aged domestic animals has just 
been opened at Gonesse in France. There are 
already a cow 36 years of age, a hog aged 25, and 
an 18-year-old goat. The senior member of the 
happy family, however, is a mule 40 years of age. 

—From experiments recently made by Mr. J. 
II. Burns, it appears that the application of yeast 
to insects produces in them a fatal fungus, and 
diluted yeast is therefore recommended as destruc- 
tive to the potato beetle. It would at least be an 
easy thing to try. 

—An association has been incorporated in Vir- 
ginia, with a capital of $2,000,000, for the purpose 
of raising Angora goats. Accerding to its charter 
the association is permitted to hold in fee 200,000 
acres of land, and to issue bonds, but not without 
the consent of nine-tenths of all the stockholders. 
20,000 ewe goats will be brought on from Cali- 
fornia. 

—A French paper relates the following experi- 
ment: A coW was milked three times a day for 
eleven days, and yielded 170 quarts of milk. With 
two milkings daily, she gave only 146 quarts in the 
same number of days. Analysis moreover showed 
that the milk in the first case was richer in butter 
globules by more than one-seventh, than in the 
second case. 

—The Scientific American has found a use for 
empty fruit cans. It recommends piercing one or 
more pin holes in the bottom and sinking them in 
the earth near the roots of strawberry or tomato or 
other plants, the holes to be made of euch size that 
when the can is filled with water the fluid can only 
escave into the ground very slowly. A very little 
care in filling the cans occasionally will keep the 
ground well irrigated. 








Correspondence. 








For the New England Farmer. 


FARMING FOR PROFIT AND PLEAS- 
URE.---No. Ill. 


BY J. W. PIERCE. 


Setting Milk. 


Butter making has been something of a spe- 
cialty with us, but we have never been able to 
make a satisfactory article in hot weather, 
when the milk was set in shallow pans. While 
I am aware that good butter can be made 
from cream slightly changed, yet it seems to 
be impossible to make really good butter from 
cream that is taken off from very sour milk. 
The sour milk that is taken off with the cream, 
if kept a few days, until churning day, be- 
comes hardened into a curdy substance in the 
bottom of the cream pails, and appears more 
or less in the butter, in the form of white 
specks. The acid, also, seems to act on the 
cream, injuring the butter, by making it soft 
and imparting to it a sour milk flavor, which, 
to many tastes, is very disagreeable. Butter 
made from sweet cream, or even from cream 
only sli uy acid, is entirely different from 
that made cream that was taken off from 
old, sour milk, and then kept a number of 
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| pails and scalding it by setting them in a 
kettle of hot water, but we found that the 
| cream did not rise as well in the pails as in 
the pans, when scalded. We then tried set- 
ting in the pails without scalding, the same as 
in summer, excepting that we needed no ice, 
for the water in the tub absorbed cold enough 
| from the cellar to cool the milk. We found 
| that we secured more cream in this way than 
|from the pans when scalded; that is, we 
found, by repeated trials, that if we scalded 
the milk, we could get the most cream in the 
| pans, but without scalding we could get more 
| by setting in the pails, than in the pans, and 
| that while it took longer to churn the thin 
| cream from the pails, than the scalded cream 
| from pans, yet it did not take much if any 
| more churning than in summer, and, although 
| the butter bad a little different flavor than 
| that made from scalded milk, yet we con- 
cluded it was just as good, and our customers 
seem well pleased with it. 

We have set in pails without scalding all 
| the time for the last two months. When we 
bought the pails we expected to use them 
only in the coldest and hottest weather, but 

we like the arrangement so well that I think 
we shall use them set in water the year round, 
and by so doing, maintain an even quality of 
butter, as every churning is so nearly like the 
others that we cannot distinguish any differ- 
ence between them, excepting what may 
arise from a change of feed. As stated above, 
the water absorbs cold enough from the cellar 
in winter, and when it does not, no change 
will be needed, except the addition of ice to 
keep it below 45°, although the milk will 
keep sweet at 50°, yet Ido not think we get 
as much cream as when the ne oe is 
an —— 42 450 

rhe success of this experiment has been so 
decided, that I would urge all the readers of 
the Farmer who are unable to keep their 
milk sweet in hot weather until the cream has 
all risen, to try this plan. The expense is 
very trifling, excepting for ice, which, if 
stored at home, will not cost very much, com- 
pared with the advantages of having sweet 
cream and the best of butter all through the 
hot weather. I am very sure any one who is 
in the habit of using butter made from cream 
taken off from sour milk, will appreciate the 
improved flavor of butter made from sweet 
cream by this process. The only objection 
that could be raised to such butter would be, 
that it would not spend so well as a poorer 
article, for more of it would be eaten. 

Last fall. while attending the New England 
fair at Worcester, seeing the expensive cream- 
eries, and hearing the smooth-tongued agents 
talk, [ could not help feeling as if it were a 
pity that hard-working dairymen could not 
adopt the old-fashioned deep setting, or a 
modification of it, like ours, instead of paying 
so dearly for these patent fixtures; but I sup- 
pose these agents are necessary to introduce 
these improvements among the farmers, and I 
know that these patent creameries are im- 
provements over the common methods of set- 
ting milk in pans. But let the readers of the 
Farmer try a cheap and simple arrangement, 
similar to ours, before they invest heavily in a 
patent fixture which may not be as good. I 
do not know as pails only eleven inches deep 
are any better than twenty inches deep, but 
they are easier to handle than deeper ones 
would be. I find, in carrying them up and 
down stairs, as I have to now, that they hang 
as low as would be convenient. 

W. Millbury, March 1, 1880. 





For the New England Farmer. 


REGISTER OF THE ORCHARD. 


In transplanting or grafting fruit trees, 
there is usually a press of other business, and 
the labels are hastily attached. It is very de- 
sirable that the variety of fruit to be raised on 
each tree shall be known in some way, par- 
ticularly in the case of trees partially grafted. 
Our experience has taught us the advantage 
of two plans of keeping the register. One is 
to keep a book in which is recorded the names 
of the several trees and their location. Bar- 
ring the accident of losing the label, we have 
found the following a preferable way ot know- 
ing each variety of fruit free in the orchard : 

Take sheet zinc and cut it into strips one- 
fourth of an inch wide at one end and three- 
fourths at the other. Make the strips long 
enough to wind one and a half times around a 
small limb—six or eight inches,—and write 
the name of the fruit on the wide end with a 
lead pencil, and, as the limb increases in size 
the zinc will unwind and the writing grow 
more distinct. The zinc can be cut into 
pieces one by two inches, and the tag at- 
tached to a limb by means of a brass or cop- 
per wire passed through a hole some distance 
from the edge to prevent the wire from wear- 
ing and breaking out. Dracos. 

** Sunnyside,” N. H., Dec., 1879. 


_ Selections. 
TRIPPING. 








He must be a skilful practitioner or a mere 

retender who promises to remedy this habit. 
If it arises from a heavy fore-hand, and the 
fore-legs being too much under the horse, no 
one can alter the natural frame of the animal ; 
if it proceeds from tenderness of the foot, 
grogginess or old lameness, the ailments are 
seldom cured. Also if it is to be traced to 
habitual carelessness and idleness, no whip- 
ing will rouse the drone. A known stum- 
ler should never be ridden or driven by any 
one who values his safety or his life. A tight 
hand or a strong-bearing rein are precautions 
that should not be neglected, although they 
are generally of little avail; for the inevita- 
ble stumbler will rarely be able to save him- 
self, and this tight rein may sooner and further 
recipitate the rider. If, after the trip, the 
orse suddenly starts forward, and endeavors 
to break into a short trot or canter, the rider 
or driver may be assured that others before 
him have fruitlessly endeavored to remedy the 
nuisance. If the stumbler has the foot kept 
as short and the toe pared as close as safety 
will permit, and the shoe rounded at the toe, 
or has that shape given to it which it natu- 
rally acquires, in a fortnight,|from the peculiar 
action of such a horse, the horse may not 
stumble quite so much ; or if the disease which 
produced the habit can be alleviated, some 
trifling good may be done, but in almost every 
case a stumbler should be got rid of, or put to 
slow and heavy work. If the latter alterna- 
tive is adopted, he may trip as much as he 
pleases, for the weight of the load and the 
motion of the horses will keep him upon his 
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legs. — Youatt. 


HOW TO BUY A HORSE. 


Look at him standing quietly in his stable, 
to see he has no trick like that of putting one 
hind foot over the other. In doing this he 
often cuts the fore part of his hind foot with 
the sharp calks of his shoe, thus making him 
lame perhaps formonths. When brought out, 
do not allow him to be jockied in his paces. 
Take your stand on one side of the road, and 
let him walk naturally and quietly by; then 
turn and walk by, showing his other side. 
Now stand behind, and have him walk off in 
front of you and from you; then turn and 
walk toward you. Observe if he goes freely 
and easily, and plants his hind feet in the 
tracks of his fore feet. Next, have him trotted 
by you, and back and forth, watching his ac- 
tion closely. 

Now look at his eyes, and make a motion 
with your hand toward them, as if you intended 
to strike. If he winks quickly or draws his 
head back his vision may be depended on gen- 
erally as good, and no blindness in him. The 
eyes should be moderately prominent. Sunken 
eyes are apt to get blind as the horse grows 
old, and often characterize a vicious temper. 
Examine the teeth and see that they are sound, 


and notice if he has strong knee-joints, and 
that they are not sprung. Examine the hind 
legs closely, above and below the hocks, for 
any swellings, and especially for curbs and 
spavins. Now look at all the pastern joints, 
and see if clear of cuts from interfering, or if 
there are any scars on them in consequence of 
this. The pasterns should be rather short for 
a carriage horse, and not much sloping. If 
the latter, and long and elastic, they are apt 
to give out atahard pull. Ina race-horse such 
pasterns are less objectionable. In a heavy 
draft animal they are unpardonable. 

The feet are often passed over, but a thor- 
ough examination of these is of the utmost im- 
portance. They should be reasonably large, 
the hoofs clear and tough, free from cracks, 
not shelly, and well set up at the heels; other- 
wise, they will soon wear down on pavements 
or hard roads, and the horse become foot-sore. 
If always to be kept in the country to work 
on a farm or dirt roads, low heels are not so 
objectionable ; lastly, regard the inside of the 
hoofs, and see that there is a good-sized frog 
to soften the jar tothe leg when the foot 
stamps on the ground. 

A pony-built horse is the best for working 
in harness, while a mure rangy-bodied one, with 
longer legs, may be preferable for the saddle ; 
but these should not be so long as to be liable 
to weakness. ‘The legs, from the hocks and 
knees down, in all horses should be rather 
short than long. 

If the tail lifts hard and stiff, it is usually an 
evidence of a strong back and quarters. If it 
lifts quite limber and easily, the reverse is apt 
to be the case. 

As to the age, this is readily told by the 
teeth till seven years old, unless they are 
‘“‘bishoped.” It is usual for jockies to calla 
horse eight when he is all the way from ten to 
twenty; but an adept can give a pretty shrewd 
guess as to this, for after ten years old the 
eyes begin to sink, gray hairs come into the 
head, and there is a want of youthful look and 
vivacity. 

After all, there is a great risk in buying a 
horse, even from an owner who is truthful 
and honestly disposed to speak of his failings ; 
for in many cases he is really ignorant of what 
these are, or of incipient diseases which may 
be lurking in the system at the time of sale. 
As for the tricks of jockies in hiding the age, 
faults, and covering up diseases, they are past 
finding out; and when they trade with each 
other, even, the very smartest and most know- 
ing one gets cheated easily by one much more 
skilful than himself in showing off a horse. It 
is only afier using a horse for months that 
pretty much all that there is in him can be 
found out, and we have known unexpected 
faults and vices to turn up after possessing 
one for years. 

In the city stables, so many horses are kept 


proper ventilation, that ‘‘pink eye” and the 
‘thorse-distemper” are often prevalent there, 
or, if not shown at the time of purchase, these 
break out soon after. It is safest to buy a 
horse immediately upon its arrival in town, 
before he has a chance to get diseased, and 
before the sellers have had time to ‘‘slick him 
up.” Never mind a dirty coat and rough 
looks; you can clean the former and smooth 
the latter, without risk to the animal, as soon 
as you get home, and after this he will proba- 
bly show 25 to 50 per cent. better than when 
you bought him. One rather thin in flesh is 
safer to buy than when fat, for this covers bad 
points, and, when worn down somewhat, a 
rather fine-appearing horse turns out to be 
very common-looking. 





TOMATOES. 


This crop has become of so much impor- 
tance that its cultivation may be said to be 
carried on for two distinct purposes; for 
market and for canning. The requisite qual- 
ities in a tomato are earliness, smoothness, 
solid flesh, good size, small seed-cells, few 
seeds, absence of green core, and good color 
and flavor. Unfortunately the variety having 
the most solid flesh—the Trophy—has the 
fault of remaining green around the stem; 
and some of the early varieties have not the 
requisite degree of solidity. A leading firm 
recommends the following varieties as special- 
ly adapted for canning: Acme, Arlington, 
Hathaway's Excelsior, General Grant, Para- 
gon and Queen. A defect in the canned to- 
matoes of the trade is that they are too 
watery, and are doubtless more so than they 
would be if more attention were paid to the 
selection of solid fruit. For family use, we 
would recommend the following: Hathaway's 
Excelsior, Acme, New-York Market, General 
Grant and Trophy. The three first named 
are good varieties for early crop. There are 
not many days’ difference in the ripening 
periods of the different kinds, and it is best 
to plant a greater proportion of the kinds 
having the most solid flesh. We would plant 
largely of Trophy and Acme. The Trophy, 
notwithstanding its tendency to remain green 
around the stem, cannot be excelled for 
family use. 

Much depends on the care given tomato 
plants while in the hot-bed or greenhouse, in 
order to have them do well when set in the 
open ground. If the plants are set too thick- 
ly, they will be likely to spindle, and if too 
much water be applied, the plants will grow too 
rapidly and be ‘‘soft,” in which condition they 
will not stand the wind when planted in open 
ground. 

Before setting, the plants should be hard- 
ened by gradually exposing them to a cooler 
atmosphere. Sometimes it happens that the 
plants become too long, slender or crooked. 
In such cases the stalk should be laid ina 
small trench or furrow, and bent upward at 
the proper point, the bent portion of the stalk 
being covered with earth. This is a much 
better way than setting the plants deeply. 
Tomato plants are sometimes grown in pots, 
by which method the finest plants are pro- 
duced. 

For an early crop of tomatoes, light soil 
and a southern exposure are preferred. On 
such land the plants are set three feet apart 
each way; but for heavy soil, four feet is re- 
commended. In garden culture we would 
refer to have the plants trained to trellises. 

his keeps the fruit clean, and enables the 
grower to produce better specimens. When 
fine show fruit is desired, pinching in of the 
shoots is practised. The soil for plants train- 
ed to trellises should be well enriched, so as 
to produce large fruit and an abundance of 
foliage. Tomatoes will do moderately well 
on comparatively poor soil; but where it is 
desired to obtain a large yield and have the 
plants continue in bearing throughout the 
season, the soil should be rich and well culti- 
vated. Being a plant of tropical nature, to- 
matoes cannot be set out very early. In this 
latitude, we would not recommend planting 
before May 15th, and even then provision 
should be made for covering, as frost may be 
expected after that time. Light frosts may 
be kept off by covering with newspapers, or 
if no better means are at hand, and the plants 
are not too large, they may be very lightly 
covered with soil.—Hxaminer. 





Pras, AND Brusno or no Brusn. — It 
costs more time and labor to stick peas than 
to plant and cultivate them. Market-garden- 
ers do not stick asa general thing. We 
farmers do not have an abundance of peas. 
We are afraid of the trouble of sticking them. 
Consequently the majority of farmers’ families 
have peas about ten days, and do without the 
balance of the season. Our plan is to plant 
McLean's Little Gem as early as possible, and 
make plantings about every ten days until in 
May. We make also a ao gl planting in 
yo of Champion of England. It is doubt- 
ful if there is anything better. We have not 
yet found it. Peas ld be planted from 
four to six inches deep in very rich ground. 
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The rule that all kinds of seed should be cov- 
ered about four times its diameter will not do 
for peas. When peas are about four to six 
inches high turn a turrow to them, or draw up 
the dirt with ahoe. This will help to keep 
them up and will keep them from drying up 
so soon. Frequent planting will extend the 
season. Fresh, tender, melting peas are a 
dish for an epicure. We pity our city friends 
who have to eat peas from two to ten days 
old. Peas, like eggs, are best when fresh. 
Buy your seed by the quart or pint. Re- 
member, there are two great varieties—the 
wrinkled and smooth. The latter is not so 
likely to rot in the ground if planted early. 
The former is the tender, sweet, melting pea. 
—New York Express. 





BETTER MANAGEMENT. 


The alarming mortality which has of late 
years prevailed among swine in this country, 
will not have been without good results to the 
great pork producing and pork consuming 
portions of mankind, if feeders and breeders 
are thereby led to give more attention to the 
sanitary welfare of their stock. 

Signe of gmprovemex?%n this respect may 
already be seen here and there, and we ven- 
ture to predict that the present year will be 
one of marked attention to the best methods 
of rearing and fattening hogs. 

This, the beginning of the season, is a very 
proper time for the adoption of new plans 
whereby greater profits may be realized and 
a better quality of pork products placed on 
the market next fall. Let every one who has 
the care of stock at this time, look about him 
and see wherein improvement in mangement 
canbe made. It may be in providing suitable 
shelter or safe pens for sows soon to farrow, 
and in seeing that they are fed as they should 
be at this season ; or it may be in the care of 
pigs already on hand. The los3 of pigs at this 
season will be the loss of the whole summer 
and fall. Asarule, spring pigs are more 
profitable than fall pigs; the former, if of 
good stock and well cared for from the start, 
will average 250 pounds or a little more at 9 
months old. ‘To insure their health and thrift 
they should be fed frequently and regularly, 
and on a variety of food, and care should be 
taken that they are never overfed. It is bet- 
ter, also to keep each litter to itself until some 
time after weaning, and even then not more 
than eight or ten should be allowed to bed to- 
gether at night. In their sleeping quarters 
they should be well protected from rain and 
dampness. They should have a good range 
for exercise during the day, be allowed plenty 
of good drinking water, and so fed as to keep 
them growing through the summer. They 
will then be in prime condition for fattening 
in the fall, when they will prove themselves 
the most perfect machines the American far- 
mer has ever found for the conversion of corn 
into meat. 

The national government, through the de- 
partment of agriculture, bas rendered the 
country a good service by its investigation 
into the causes of swine « The reports 
of the commission show that swine are subject 
to many different and distinctly marked d 
eases. The most of these might be prevented 
or readily controlled, and their rapid spread 
over large districts avoided, if every farmer 
and breeder could be induced to adopt the 
best known methods of management. We 
cannot change the laws of nature, neither can 
we violate them with impunity. The best we 
can do is to study them carefully and profit by 
what they teach.—VBerl-shire Bulletin. 


lisease. 
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LIVER-ROT AS A FACTOR IN FAT- 
TENING, 

The curious physiological fact has long been 
known, that sheep with liver-rot, put on flesh 
more rapidly, in the early stages of the dis- 
ease, than those not thus affected and the 
shameful stratagem has sometimes been re- 
sorted to, in countries © here the disordér pre- 
vails, of feeding the poor creatures on infested 
land, with this end inview. Bakewell, ‘‘king 
of sheep-breeders,” availed himself of this 
means for a double purpose, as appears from 
recent correspondence of The London Liv 
Stock Journal, which saysthat he ‘‘used al- 
ways to rot his draft ewes, when no longer 
necessary to him for lamb-bearing, ere they 
went to the butchers, to make sure that none 
of his improved breed should find their way 
into other flocks for breeding.” The effect 
on the meat must be unwholesome; at any 
rate, consumers would naturally prefer « hops 
or leg-of-mutton from sheep slaughtered in 
health. The disease is due to small leaf-like 
parasites (Fasciola Hepatica and Distomum 
Lanceolatum,) which infest the bile-ducts 
within the liver, and at firat stimulate that or- 
gan to an unwonted activity, but very soon 
impair its functions, interfere with digestion, 
blood-forming and nutrition, and induce drop- 
sies and rapidly advancing emaciation. The 
preliminary thriving stage varies according to 
the number of parasites taken in, but usually 
extends to about two months only, and if the 
sheep are not then at once slaughtered, the re- 
sults are speedy disaster and loss. Again, if 
from any cause, improvement is retarded in 
these early months, the flock must be slaugh- 
tered lean, at any cost, otherwise total loss 
will ensue. Ilumane and other moral consid- 
erations would propably be sufficient guard in 
the majority of cases against use of sucha 
stimulant to thrift; and those who would re- 
sort to it may well remember that the presence 
of the parasites has cost England alone two 
million head of sheep per annum in certain 
years, and other infested countries in the same 





ratio. So that in this matter, as in all others, 
the side of decency, is, inthe long run, the 
side of profit.— \V. }. Tribune. 





EXPERIMENTAL PLOTS. 

We do not know of anything which would 
be more interesting on a farm than a small 
experimental ground. New plants and seeds 
come into notice every year, but only a few 
know which are most valuable, and the great 
public depends on the newspaper editor, some 
interested correspondent, or the reports of 
some agricultural society to tell him all about 
them. Finally, on the strength of what he 
reads, he invests considerable money in some 
article or another, plants considerable ground 
with it, and finds out only when too late that 
it is not at all suited to his climate or soil. It 
oftentimes happens that an article really good 
in a majority of cases is of very little value 
in some parficular spot. This is just the sort 
of knowledge no paper or society can teach, 
but which a small experimental garden would 
readily supply. 

At market, or when visiting friends, one 
often has a few seeds or roots given him 
which may be very useful to him, but which are 
lost chiefly because there is no spot assigned 
for the testing of these things. There is, in- 
deed, a disposition in many cases to regard 
these presents of new things as bores, and they 
are often accepted because it is not thought 
courteous to wound a friend's feelings by re- 
fusing what he regards as somewhat of a 
treasure. But besides the pecuniary value 
which often results from trying experiments, 
there is a great amount of pleasure from 
watching things grow that we never saw be- 
fore; and we are well assured that no one 
who established a small experimental ground 
on his farm could ever after be without it.— 
Germantown Telegraph. 





Danish Butter.—The London Grocer says 
that Danish butter commands the highest price 
in any market in London during the winter 
months, because it is the best, for the reason 
that the cows in Denmark calve between the 
months of November and January, and they 
and their produce are much better cared for 
than in any other butter-producing country in 
Europe. The butter is made on large estates, 
where are usually kept from one hundred to 
two hundred and eighty cows, and in some 
cases even more. It is satisfactory to know 
that every thing shipped as butter from Den- 
mark is ‘‘pure,” a most important fact to 
dealers. Denmark exports about ten thousand 
casks of butter per week, averaging eighty 
sey: net, out of which, at present, about 
our thousand are sent to London. Butter is 
also packed in tins of various sizes for export 
to hot climates. Danish butters arrive in 
London once or twice weekly via the North, 
and the present dimensions of this traffic may 
be understood by the fact that the goods man- 
ager of the Farringdon Street station of the 
Great Northern Railway receives weekly for 
distribution in London about sixty tons of 
Danish butter in casks. 





—A good suggestion comes from Pennsylvania. 
If carbolic acid soap is rubbed on the neck and 
legs of a horse, he will not be bothered by flies. 
The strong odor of the soap drives these miserable 
horse-tormentors away; and besides, the soap 
gives the animal’s coat a fine polish. Take a dry 
cake of the soap, and rub on after grooming, 
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ADVERTISING RATES, 


Advertisements, Ist insertion, 12 cts. per line, 
Fach subsequent insertion, 8 * « « 
Rusiness Notices, first ‘ 15 

Each subsequent 12 

Reading Matter Notices, ... 50 * 

Advertisements must be sent in as carly in the week 
as Tuesday, to seoure insertion. 

Advertisers are charged for the space occupied in 
solid nonpareil measure. 

Transient advertising must be prepaid. 

Cuts inserted without extra charge. 

No advertisement inserted for less than one dollar. 

Special terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 


i) e 


ag The above are net prices for all advertising 1 9 
tan $100 in amount. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 

The fellowing gentlemen, duly authorized Agents 
or the New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 
soribers and collections in the following Counties in 
New England :— 

WM. H. FROST,. « « » + « » YORK Co., Mr. 

G. W. NYE, « « « 0 o © « « « WORCESTER, MASS. 
LUSTER BARNES, . +6 +> 
FREEMAN ROBBINS, .. . ORANGE, VT. 

Fr. W. CHEEVER,... + » » ADDISON, VT. 

A. W. WINGATE, .. se. 

Subscribers are requested to forward their subscrip- 

ens witnout waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
on their Isbel will always show how far they have 


paid ap. 


Farmers’ Directory, 


Business Houses whose cards appear in this 
umn are among the best and most reliable in the 





, 


T he 
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INSURANCE. 


Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
APRIL 1, 1880, CASH FUND, $393,677.64. 
, *nliew 5 >» rent 
Nividers paid on every expiring Policy 50 per cent. 
- et a ; 30 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per cent: 
on all others Liabilities, £190,06 0. Surplus, 
$200,000. This Company pays Jor ea by 
yhining, where no marks of Are are vesiole. . 
lightning ISRAEL W. MUNROK, Pres't 
. A. HOWLAND, Sec’y. 17 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


For Bunching Asparagus, &c. 


—ALSO— 
PRODUCE SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


ISAAC LOCKE. 
101 F. H. MARKET. 





COTTON SEED MEAL. 

One Thousand Tons 
COTTON SEED MEAL, 
For sale in ton and car lots. 

J. E. SOPER & CO., 2 India St., Boston, Mags. 


PRODUCE. 
BACHELDER, EVANS & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
BUTTER, CHEESE, ECCS, BEANS; 
All kinds of Country Produce—Poultry in its Season. 
11 No. Market & 11 Clinton Sts., BOSTON. 





Cc. C. CHAMBERLIN & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCIIANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE AND LARD, 


Nos. 70 & 81 Faneuil Hall Market, 
BOSTON. 





mo P. F. STURGES & CO., 

COM™MISSION MERCHANTS, 
17 BLACKSTONE STREET, BOSTON, 

Butter, Cheese and Eggs a Specialty. 


General Hutelliqencee. 





PERSONAL ITEMS. 
George Eliot, the well-known authoress, 
ss married on Thursday to Mr. Cross. 
Mr. Delfosse, the Belgian Minister, put us 
an unexpected expense by the Canadian 
Nevertheless, 


ishery award of $5,500,000. 
n accordance with custom, our Government 
and Great Britain have united in presenting 
to him a silver dinner set by way of recogni- 
tion of his ‘‘services.” The set which was 
made by Tiffany, is now at the State Depart- 


ment at Washington, and consists of sixty 


pieces. 

Sitting Bull having sent messengers with 
overtures looking to a surrender, and asking 
what terms would be granted him, the Gov- 
ernment bac decided that the surrender must 
be unconditional. 


‘in Lead- 


sun, 1g now a pensidite'ta'e hospital 
ville, Col 

The marchioness of Lorne will return to 
The effects of the recent 
accident have been much more serious @an 


was 


England shortly. 


believed. 

Eleanor Mary Sherman, the General's third 
daughter, who was married in Washington on 
Wednesday night, is a rosy-cheeked, brown- 
haired lady, a little below medium height, 
with charming freshness and vivacity. She is 
twenty years of age and the bridegroom is 
Lieutenant Thackara, is the son 
of the senior member of the firm of Thackara, 


thirty-one. 


juck & Co., of New York city. 

Tom Scott's paralysis, which struck him 
down in the fall of 1878, now compels him to 
drag his left foot in a painful manner, and he 
always carries a stout umbrella to aid his 
movements. There is also a perceptible diffi- 
culty in his articulation, but his brain is not 
affected in the least. Tle retires to his coun- 
try seat near Darby, Penn., where he will re- 
main, not going even to Philadelphia. 

General Butler bas written a letter to the 
House committee on appropriations suggesting 
that some of the old soldiers in the volunteer 
soldiers’ homes be employed in making shoes 
for use in the interior and navy departments. 

Prof. Peters of Hamilton College has re- 
ceived from the French Academy of Sciences 
the Lalande prize for the discovery of thirteen 
Eight of them he first saw during 
the past year. 

The Empire has commissioned 
Baron Max Maria von Weber, son of the 
composer Carl Maria von Weber, to visit the 
United States this summer, and study and re- 
port upon the American system of internal 
navigation and cheap railroads. He is an en- 
gineer of great reputation, and familiar with 
railways, having been manager of the Saxon 


asteroids. 


German 


State Railroad. 





A Lostnec Joxe.—A prominent physician of 
Pittsburg said jokingly to a lady patient, who was 
complaining of her continued ill health, and of his 
nability to care her, “Try Hop Bitters!” The 
lady took itin earnest, and used the Bitters, from 
which she obtained permanent health. She now 
aughs at the doctor for his joke, but he is not so 
well pleased with it, as it cost him a good patient. 





Sore Turoat, Coven, Coup, and similar trou- 
bles, if suffered to progress, result in serious Pul- 
monary Affections, oftentimes incurable. “ Brown's 
Bronchial Troches” reach directly the seat of the 
lisease, and give almost instant relief. 





A Deticntrvut shave is possible only with the 
Cnticara Shaving Soap. 





Tur Krpnrys filter the fluids of the body. 
When the filters are clogged there is danger. 
Cure them with Hunt’s Remedy at once. 


The World Abroad. — 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DIS- 
PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 

It is reported that the Queen will re-open Parlia- 
ment on the 20th inst. in person. 

Lord Granville, Secretary of State for the For- 
eign Department is said to have stated, with re- 
gard to the foreign policy of the new Cabinet, 
that the Government frankly adopts the mainte- 

ince of the Treaty of Berlin, that it will enter 
into no continental allianee, that it will continue 
the present cordial relations with France, that it 
y support the Greek claims even beyond the de- 
inands urged by the French Cabinet, and will en- 
leavor to maintain the existing harmony in the 
i\nglo French control in Egypt. 

he Indian Government have sent a dispatch to 
the Marquis of Hartington, Secretary of State for 
‘ndia, showing that the cost of the Afghan war 
!execeed the estimates by £4,000,000, or even 
more. This has created considerable and angry 
comment in England, as it was entirely unexpect- 
, The Indian budget as laid before the Legisla- 
‘ve Council at Calcutta Feb. 24, showed that the 
Sums at the disposal of the Government of India, 
after meeting all the usual demands of expenditure, 
would be sufficient to clear off the whole cost of 
the Afghan war. During the election, this assum- 
Cd state of affairs was made a special argument to 
Justify the Indian policy of the Beaconsfield gov 
‘rnment, and to prove that the condition of the 
People of India was not by ‘-! means as bad 
“8 represented. It is claimed in some qyar- 
‘ers, that the misrepresentation of Indian affairs 
hy the late Government was intentional, and was 
made for the purpose of influencing the elections. 
"be most favorable view which can be taken of 
‘he case is that there was extreme recklessness or 
£ross negligence on the part of the financial au- 
thorities in India. 

[t is officially reported at Calcutta that Lord 
Lytton will await the arrival of the Marquis of 
Ripon. He will make over the charge of the Gov- 
ernment at Simla in June. 

Labor troubles are from various parts 
Of the, country, At Liverpool thousands of dock 





laborers have struck for an advance in wages, and 
many trans-atlantic steamers are waiting to be dis- 
charged and loaded. The Association of manu- 
fucturers at Blackburn$ have decided to close all 
their mills unless the strikers shall yield before the 
close of the week. In the Manchester district the 
operatives demand an advance of 5 per cent., and 
will strike if itis not conceded. The Iron workers 
at Consett after submitting their grievances to ar- 
bitration, declined to abide by the decision, and 
still remain on strike. 

A deputation) of the Mansion House Relief 
Committee waited on Mr. Forster, Chief Secretary 
for Lreland, Saturday, to call his attention to the 
continued distress in Ireland. Lord Mayor Gray 
said that the distress was not likely to be mitigated 
before the end of July, and as the committee had 
no reason to hope their resources would suffice un- 
til that time, they left the matter in the hands of 
the Government. Mr. Forster promised to lay the 
matter promptly before the Government. Great 
distress prevails at Kilreede, near Loughrea, 
county Galway, Ireland. It is stated that huan- 
dreds will perish if food is not sent them immedi- 
ately. 

The Constellation has sailed from Cork on her 
return voyage. 

Davitt and Brennan sailed on Sunday for Amer- 
ica. Davitt and John Dillon will visit California 
and other parts of the United States in the interest 
of the Land League. It is believed that Parnell 
will join them fonr months hence, after the ad- 
journment of Parliament. 

No news has yet been heard of the missing 
training-ship Atalanta, and no hope of any re- 
mains. 

Franoe. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, on Monday, a draft 
of the convention of January 15, 1880, between 
France and the United States, for settling the 
claims for damages suffered by French subjects dur- 
ing the Civil War, was introduced, declared urgent, 
and voted. 

The government has issued an official warning 
against a proposed demonstration by the Irrecon- 
cilables at the grave of the Communists in Pere la 
Chaise on the 23d inst. Some uneasiness is felt as 
to the spread of Communistic ideas, on account of 
the great strikes in manufacturing districts. At 
Roubaix and Tourcoing, on Sunday, 30,000 men 
were on a strike. Money is being mysteriously 
sent from the Belgium frontier to keep up the 
strike, and itis feared that outbreaks may occur 
which it will be very difficult to suppress. 


Germany. 

A petition has been sent the Buandesrath from 
Hamburg, signed by 57,000 citizens, praying that 
the German empire will not encroach upon their 
rights. It is said that Bavaria has espoused the 
cause of Hamburg, which has led to a decided 
coolness between Bismarck and the Bavarian min- 
ister, who will probably resign. Meanwhile, al- 
though public opinion seems to be opposed to Bis- 
marck’s policy, the measure is stil pressed, and 
the Government is reported to be about to increase 
the military force at Hamburg, for fear of disturb- 
ances. The same policy, it is thought, will be pur- 
sued against Bremen and Lubeck, which will ulti- 
mately be deprived of their rights as free ports. 

With regard to the resumption of the silver stan- 
dard by Germany, the London Economist declares 
that the rumors to that effect are unfounded. The 
leading financial authorities of all shades of opinion 
are united in the belief that it is impossible for 
Germany to resume the double standard without 
the co-operation of England. 

Russia. 

Russia is reported to have consulted the Euro- 
pean Governments and the United States upon the 
advisability of transferring their Embassies from 
Pekin to Shanghai, on account of the excitement 
at Pekin. 

Police measures against the Jews in St. Peters- 

burg are being enforced with great severity. Per- 
sons in business are required to quit the capital 
on 24 hours’ notice, and Jewish strangers arriving 
are ordered to depart in the same summary man- 
ner. 
The same beetles which ravaged the crops in 
Paltava and Ekaterinoslav in 1878, have been 
found in large numbers in the larva state, and 
peasants fear to sow spring crops. Great alarm 
prevails in Tiflis in consequence of the discovery 
of locust eggs. Unless they are exterminated 
before their final development a famine throughout 
the Caucausus is inevitable. 


General Items. 

A part of the roof of the St. Gothard Tunnel, 
6300 metres from the south entrance, fell on Thurs- 
day, killing three workmen. 

Eighteen persons were killed or wounded by the 
explosion of a dynamite magazine at Faido, be- 
longing to the St. Gothard Railway contractors. 

The phylloxera has appeared in the vineyards 
on Mount Vesuvius, and on the opposite part of 
the gulf at Puzzuoliand Pranura, there is much 
alarm and precautions are being taken. In Sicily 
the phylloxera has hitherto been confined 
Caltanisetta. It is now reported near Messina. 

A hail storm has devastated the greater portion 
of Western Hungary. Almost all the windows 
and roofs of houses in the towns and villages were 
destroyed, and vines, fruit trees and green corn 
were crushed to the earth. 

The Albanians have issued a declaration of in- 
dependence. The manifesto vindicates the right of 
the Albanians to autonomy, does away with the 
rule of the Padisha, and dismisses all Turkish civil 
and military officers until reappointed by the 
league. The Turkish troops have joined the 
league. All those not favorable to the new regime 
are ordered to leave the country. 

Four thousand horses, 60007Martini rifles and 
130,000 cartridges have lately arrived at Scutari for 
the Albanians, who now occupy the whole terri- 
tory from Scutari and Prisrend to Kavaja. The 
Turkish officers and men are everywhere fraterniz- 
ing with them. 

The Tarkish Government is bankrupt, and can- 
not even raise money to pay its military officers, 
among whom there is great distress. The Captain 
Pasha was mobbed by women whose husbands are 
in the army on service. They threatened to throw 
their children under his feet. 

The famine in Persia is increasing. The crop 
prospects are bad. There have been 600 deaths 
from starvation since January in the district of 
Urumiyah; 1200 Christians have left the country. 
Wheat costs £60 sterling per ton in thé famine 
“News from the west coast of Africa states that 
Batanza, on Cameroons River, has been bombard- 
edand burned by the British on account of the 
capture and ill-treatment of British subjects by the 
natives. 

A private telegram from the Cape of Good Hope 
says the Basutos are surrendering their arms. 
This is believed by the colonists to be the closing 
act of the troubles in South Africa. 

The Panama officials complain of the action of 
American men-of-war in surveying the Chiriqui 
Lagoon and Boco del Toro. The President of the 
State of Panama complains of the lack of notifica- 
tion on the part of the Americans of their object in 
those waters. 

In Hayti a decree has been issued, ordering that 
from the day of its promulgation every foreigner 
pursuing any industry without a previous license 
from the Government, and every foreigner doing 
business otherwise than as a commission mer- 
chant, shall be reported to a competent tribunal, 
and if found guilty his goods shall be confiscated 
and a fine of $100 to $400 imposed. 

A letter from Havana, dated May 1, says: The 
law passed by the Spanish Cortes for the gradual 
abolition of slavery in the island has not yet been 
proclaimed. The delay is due to the necessarily 
tedious work of shaping the regulations indispen- 
sable to make the application of the law possible. 

Another insurrection has occurred in the central 
part of Cuba, at Mayari, and 40 of the principal 
conspirators have been captured. 

Another and very destructive fire has occurred in 
the neighborhood of Santiago de Cuba. The vil- 
lage of San Luis is entirely destroyed, 300 houses 
being burned. Seven persons perished, and 3000 
are left without shelter. A large quantity of mili- 
tary stores was burned. 


to 





FROM MEXICO, 


Latest Mexican advices represent that a condi- 
of peace prevails throughout the republic. Busi- 
ness is good, and there has been a considerable in- 
crease in the exports, mostly to Europe. The gov- 
ernment finances are greatly improved. The pres- 
idential question has taken another complexion. 
Gen. Mojai, formerly secretary of war under Juarez 
and Lerzo, has been proclaimed a candidate, and it 
is believed he will unite a large majority of suf- 
frages. Diaz preserves strict neutrality, declaring 
that the choice of the nation shall be inaugurated. 

The conflict between two American companies 
(the Union Contract Company and the Atchison 
and Topeka Company), which are both secking 
railway concessions over the same route, is excit- 
ing considerable interest in the city of Mexico, the 
press generally favoring the Union Contract Com- 
pany. 

Hon. Philip H. Morgan, the new United States 
Minister, presented his credentials the 21st ultimo, 
and expressions of the most cordial sentiment were 
exchanged on the occasion. 

The volcano at Colina continues in active erup- 
tion. The town of Lorilia at the foot of the volcea- 
no is reported sinking, and the inhabitants are 
panic-stricken and abandoning their homes. 





__ Business Hotices 





A CARD. 

To all who are suffering from the errors and indiscre- 
tions of youth, nervous weakness, early decay, loss 
of manhood, &c., I will send a recipe that will cure 
you, FREE OF CHARGE, This great remedy was 
discovered by a missionary in South America. Send 
a self-addressed envelope to the REV. Josern T. 
INMAN, Station D, New York City. §2t19 





“Blavriages and Deaths, 








MARRIED. 


In this city, May 6, by Rev. M. J. Savage, William 
H. Garfield to Mrs. Eliza A. Maine. 

May 8, by Rev. Robert G. Seymour, Mr. Lyman A. 
Ross to Miss Ruth EB. Ward. 

In Chelsea, May 5, by Rev. V. A. Cooper, Mr. Frank 
R. Scott to Miss Ida E. Rich. 

In Hamilton, Mass., May 1, by Rev. Mr. Foljambe, 


Hamilton. 

In Sereereers, May 4, by Rev. 8. J. Spalding, 
Mr. Herbert G. Ricker to Miss Emma F, Kerr. May 
6, by Rev 8. J. Spalding, Vanness Worthen to Miss 
Mary Hanlon. 

In Farmington, N. H., May 5, by Rev. W. E. Dar- 
ling, Dr. Edwin F. Cummings of Boston, Mass., to 
Miss Marie KE. Hayes of Farmington. 





DIED. 


In Charlestown, May 4, James Hastings, 83 yrs. 
May 5, Mary, widow of the late Thomas Hooper, aged 
96 yre 10 mos. 

Charlestown, May 4, George Neagle, 74 yrs 6 mos. 
In Mattapan, May 5, Catherine Cook, 87 yrs 6 mos. 
In Chelsea, May 5, Julia A., wife of Samuel Bassett, 
68 yrs 4 mos. May 7, Mrs. Susan Smith of Barnstable, 
77 yra 7 mos. 

n South H mem, May 4, Lydia, widow of the late 
Allen Cushing, 80 yrs. 

In Peabody, May 5, Sally Crane, 89 yrs 11 mos, wid- 
ow of the late Samuel Crane. 

In Waltham, May 5, Nancy 8. Hemmenway, 70 yrs 
9 mos. 

In Watertown, May 6, Mrs. Hannah Crosby, wife of 

the late Joshua Learned, a 83 yrs 1 mo. 

In Wrentham, May 4, Mrs. Harriett Everett, in 72d 

year of her age. 

In Littleton, May 4, Andrew Whitcomb, 76 yrs. 

In Taunton, May 4, Lovent Morse, 72 yrs 1 mo 1 dy. 

on Newburyport, May 3, Mrs. Hannah Litch, 75 yrs 
mos 3 dys. 

In Woburn, May 4, Mrs. Jerusha Wood, relict of the 

late Sevens Wood, 82 yrs. 

In South Milford, May 3, Mrs. Lucy R., widow of 
the late Johnson Parkman, 8 yrs. 

In Wayland, May 4 Lewis Jones, 80 yrs 9 mos 13 dys. 
In East Cambridge, May 6, Mrs. Lucinda, widow of 
the late Rev. R H. g, 73 yrs 8 mos, 
In Dedham, May 7, Barrows 84 yre 9 mos. 
In Eat Somerville, May 7, Benjamin Davis, 7l yrs 
ne 7 o- » 

n Woburn, May 7, Richard Hawkins, 65 yrs. 
In Newtonville, May 7, Miss Eunice Tainter, former- 


ly of Leominster, Mass., 78 yrs. 
In Abington, May 8, Richard Henry Cobb, 26 yrs 6 


mos. 
In Bridgewater, May 7, Mrs. M widow 
the late Hon. John A. Shaw, 73 — Pmt Ping “ 
In N May 6, Samuel Moody, 79 
In Me N. H., May 4, Lucretia, wife 


th assell 
In Claremont, N. H., 





Mrs. Caroline J. 
widow of Capt. Charice ¥. Long, 76 pore >: Lone, 


Edward P. Bliss of Boston to Mary Cressy McKay of 





THEORY vs. FACTS. 


All established theories are set aside by solid facts. 
The solid facts in this case are, that the business inter- 
ests of our fair city have been more greatly enhanced 
within the past year by one single enterprise, con- 
ducted by one single mind, than by all other produc- 
tive institutions in Rochester. We refer to the manu- 
facture of Hop Bitters. The remedial properties of 
hops, with the herbs introduced, principally buchu, 
mandrake and dandelion, had long been known, but 
there had been so much mere stuff—aye, deleterious 
stuff—foisted upon the country, under the general cog- 
nomen of “bitters” and “remedies,” that this medi- 
cine, which had been perfecting under the experi- 
ments of skilled pharmaceutists and chemists, had to 
overcome the distrust of all such ‘‘remedies” by the 
slow process of information, which has been so suc- 
cessfully done that to-day the druggist who does not 
embrace Hop Bitters in the list of his regularly or- 
dered medicines, or the family that does not know its 
beneficial effects would be difficult to find. 


THE MANUFACTORY 


fs located on Mill street, from which emanates the 
preparation that is daily shipped to all parts of this 
country, and to sections of the globe over which the 
American flag docs not float. The business is splen- 
didly systematised, and everything goes on so quietly 
that it would be difficult to imagine that so extensive 
a business was done in that locality. Each depart- 
ment is overseen by competent persons. The items 
for bottles and for packing boxes are enormously sur- 
prising, and those who furnish these two articles alone 
have reason to rejoice at the discovery of Hop Bitters, 
while the myriads of sick people who have been cured 
by this invaluable remedy have greater reason to re- 
joice.— Rochester Evening Express. 





MORE FACTS. 


STEX, ane _ILL., August 22, 1879, 
We feel we must write something of the success of 
Hop Bitters. Their sale is thribble that of any other 
article of medicine. Hence we feel it but justice to 
you and your Bitters to say that it is a medicine of 
real merit and virtue, and doing much good and effect- 
ing great cures, Yours, 


J. F. & H. B. UTLEY. 


ASHTABULA, O., Noy. 16, 1878. 
Gents—We have used your Bitters, and like them 
very much. 
SNYDER & HARRIS, 


Mfrs. Shafts, Poles, &c. 


HAYESVILLE, On10, Feb. 11, 1880. 

I am very glad to eay I have tried Hop Bitters, and 
never took anything that did me as much good. I 
only took two bottles and I would not take $100 for 
the good they did me. I recommend them to my pa- 
tients, and get the best of results from their use. 

Cc. B. MERCER, M. D. 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., Sept. 15, 1878. 
We take pleasure in giving )0.1 a notice and « nice, 
strong one, as it (Hop Bitters) deserves it. We use it, 
and we know it deserves it.— The Register. 


WENONA, ILL., Ang. 6, 187°. 
Hor Bitrers Co.: 

O. Wingate bought of us a bottle of your Bitters a 
few weeks ago, and they did him an immense amount 
of good. We sell 24; doz. per week. 

DENNY BROS. 


GREENWICH, Feb. 11, 1880. 
Hor Birrers Co.: 

Sirs—I was given up by the doctors to die of scrofula 
constmption. Two bottles of your Bitters cured me. 
They are having a large sale here. 

LEROY BREWER. 


GREENWICH, N. Y., Feb. 12, 1880. 
Hop Bitters are the most valuable medicine I ever 
knew. I should not have any mother now but for 
them. 
HENRY KNAPP. 


LONE JAck, Mo., Sept. 14, 1879. 
I have been using Hop Bitters, and have received 
great benefit from them for liver complaint and ma. 
larial fever. They are superior to all other medicines. 


P. M. BARNES. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH., Feb. 2, 1880. 
Hor Birrers Mra. Co.: 

I know Hop Bitters will bear recommendation hon- 
estly. All who use them confer upon them the high- 
est encomiums, and give them credit for making cures 
—all the proprietors claim for them. I have kept 
them since they were first offered to the public. They 
took high rank from the first, and maintained it, and 
are more called for than all others combined. So long 
as they keep up their high reputation for purity and 
usefulness I shall continue to recommend them— 
something I have never before done with any other 
patent medicine. 

J. J. BABCOCK, 
Physician and Druggist. 


KAHOKA, Mo., Feb. 9, 1880. 

I purchased five bottles of your Hop Bitters of 
Bishop & Co. Iast fall, for my daughter, and am well 
pleased with the Bitters. They did her more good 
than all the medicine she has taken for six years. 

WM. T. McCLURE. 

The above is from a very reliable farmer, whose 
daughter was in poor health for seven or eight years, 
and could obtain no relief until she used Hop Bitters. 
She is now in as good health as any person in this 
country. We have large sale, and they are making 
remarkable cures. 


W. H. BISHOP & CO. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y., Feb. 6, 1880. 
Gents—I have been very low, and have tried every- 
thing, to no advantage. I heard your Hop Bitters 
recommended by so many, I concluded to give them a 
trial. I did, and now am around, and constantly im- 
proving, and am nearly as strong as ever. 


W. H. WELLER. 


Many vile compounds have been sold under the 
name of Bitters,” but it is a comfort for the afflicted 
to now realize that with Hop Bitters at their com- 
mand they can be cured.—San Francisco, (Cal.) 
Chronicle. 

If Lord Byron, Shakespeare, Tennyson, or Longfel- 
low, all of them were to write, they could not invent 
praises or use adjective of sufficient philological sig- 
nification, nor language strong enough to express the 
wonderful power of Hop Bitters to cure the sick. 
This medicine is now so widely known as the best and 
purest bitters manufactured that it is perhaps super- 
fluous to write about it. It is justly popular.— Oswego 
Sun. 





HESTER, N. Y. 
SUNDAY, Jan, 25, 1880—10.45 P. M. 


Mr. SOULE :— 

Dear Sir—By some mistake, your note accompany- 
ing a dozen bottles of “Hop Bitters” and conveying 
also your kind offer to supply to our large family, all 
of the medicine used there, was not given to me as it 
should have been done, to acknowledge. At the 
monthly meeting held last week, Mrs. Shipman asked 
me if it had been answered. At once the matter was 
stated to us, and I was directed to thank you for your 
generosity. The old ladies who have taken the Bit- 
ters feel built up by it already. Indeed they almost 
are persuaded that they have a new back-bone. So 
quickly have these old ones stiffened and straightened. 
To have given so much happiness or comfort to these 
aged women, whose lives at best must be lonely, is a 
blessing which reacts most graciously upon ourselves. 
Such bread cast lovingly on life’s waters, come back at 
some time, and in some way. May your gifts always 
bring equal comfort with this and may your reward be 
sure. 

Thanking you in behalf of the Board, officially, of the 
old ladies gratefully, and for my own sake, that I have 
been permitted to hear of improvements for once in 
lieu of increased suffering, I am 

Yours truly, 


LORAINE R. BEECH. 


OUR BEST REWARD. 


Winston, Forsytne Co., N. C., March 15, 1880. 
To the Hop Bitters Manufacturing Co. : 

GENTs—I desire to express to you my thanks for 
your wonderful Hop Bitters. I was troubled with 
dyspepsia for five years previous to commencing the 
use of your Hop Bitters some six months ago. My 
cure has been wonderful. I am pastor of the First 
Methodist Church of this place, and my whole congre- 
gation can testify to the great virtue of your bitters. 

Very respectfully, Rev. H. FEREBEE. 
RocnesteEr, N. Y., March 11, 1880. 
Hor Birrers Co.: 

Please accept our grateful acknowledgment for the 
Hop Bitters you were so kind to donate and which 
were such a benefit to us. Yours very gratefully, 

OLD LADI£S O¥ THE HOME OF THE FRIBNDLESS. 


HOME OF THE FRIENDLESS, 





Tue Disaster at Mapison Square Gar- 
DEN.—The coroner's jury which investigated 
the recent disaster in Madison Square Garden, 
New York, has rendered a verdict that the 
accident was due to the faulty construction of 
the building. The jury censures the Harlem 
Railroad Company for employing a civil en- 
gineer to act as architect who is not conversant 
with the construction of buildings, and the 
Department of Buildings for negligence in 
their duty in allowing the building to be 
erected contrary to law and in a faulty man- 
ner. ‘They recommend further that the entire 
building be knocked down, for the reason that 
it is dangerous and unfit for the purpose of 
public assemblages. The matter should not 
be allowed to rest here. Civil suits for dam- 
ages will of course be brought by those who 
were injured and by the friends of those who 
were killed, but it seems as if there ought to 
be some way by which criminal proceedings 
could be instituted ayainst the parties whose 
carelessness was the cause of the disaster. 





Tue Fire Insurance Business. — The 
facts elicited at the meeting of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters in New York last 
week, are not very encouraging as to the 
present condition or future prospects of the 
Insurance business. Rates have declined, 
and competition between rival companies has 
crippled the resources of all. The reports of 
the officers show that during the year twenty- 
five companies have retired from business and 
nine others have consolidated or united for 
agency. Besides, the flimsy manner of con- 
struction of many large buildings, particularly 
summer hotels, which are occupied only a 
portion of the year and are even more liable 
to destruction by fire in the winter, when un- 
occupied, than they are in summer whiige full 
of guests, greatly increase the risk of loss. 
The increasing use of iron in building was al- 
so deprecated, as unsafe. 





Tue Stpney Exurpition.—The Honorable 
Augustus Morris, honorary Commissioner rep- 
resenting the United States at the Sidney In- 
ternational Exhibition, furnishes a partial re- 
port of the results. He says the exhibition 
from the United States has been very success- 
ful in obtaining awards. In all cases where 
our leading manufacturers have sent their 
goods for competition, they either excelled all 
others or stood in the first rank. The result 
will be a large sale of American articles of 
several kinds that have heretofore been un- 
known in Australia. 





Rs Versons ordering articles edvertised in 
will please say that they saw 
NEW ENGLAND 


our columns, 
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FARMER. 





New Advertisements, 


AND BEE 
stamp for 


SECTIONS, TIONEY BOXES 
kK) Hives made to order. Send green 
sample section. Circular free. 

ste0w Rh. G. WHALLEY & CO., Charlotte, Vt. 


The Benefactor Road Machine 





Saves from onc-iourth (o tir.e-fourths the 
expense of maintaining highways. 
Send for Circular. 


4t20 Cc. W. TAFT, Abington, Conn. 


5 OvuTrit free to Agents, and all expenses 
paid. Address H. B. SHAw, Alfred, Me. 2t20 


A RECOCNIZED SUCCESS. 


The ‘‘Spare Minute Scries.”” $1 per vol. 





A Year and «xpenses to agents. Outfit Free. 
Address P. O. Vickrnxy, Augusta, Me. 62t20 





Already Issued. 
‘Thoughts that Breathe,” from Dean Stanley. 
Cheerful Words,” from Geo. McDonald. 
To be published May 1. 
“The Might of Right,” from Gladstone. 
1120 Boston: D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers. 


0 Actress Photos, 10 Comic Songs, 10 Transp't Cards, 
Game Authors lic. Chromo Co., Northford, Conn. 
13tvo 





4 
Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with nande, 10 cts, 
oe, F Ree & Oo., Newvuey N.Y. 
Yteop-—ttep2o 


In the INSPECTOR’S 
REPORT of 


FERTILIZERS 


BOWKER’S 
Hill and Drill Phosphate 


Has the Highest valuation out of 15 reported, be- 
ing from $3 to $10 per ton higher in value than nearly 
all the others selling at the same price. If you want 
something to force your crops along, buy this Phos- 
phate to use alone, or in connection with manure. 


Stockbridge Manure for Corn. 


Now is the time to order Corn Manure. Corn is 
worth from 55 to 65 cents per bushei. This may be 
used where it is difficult to cart manure, and is a com- 

lete fertilizer, which, unlike a superphosphate, can 

used alone, and carry the crop through to the end 
of the season. Address, 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO.,, 
43 Chatham Street, Boston, 
20tf Or 3 Park Place, New York. 


FARM AND GARDEN 


SEEDS! 


The Best of Every Variety. 
VECETABLE, 


For Market and Family Gardens. 


FLOWER, 


For Family Gardens and Florists’ use. 


FIELD SEEDS, 


in great variety and the most approved for profitable 
culture for 


FODDER CROPS. 


Viz: Evergreen Sweet Corn, Indian Corn, Hungarian 
Millet, Common Millet, Golden Millet, and tor 


ROOT CROPS, 


TURNIPS in all best sorts, English Flat, Car- 
ter’s Imperial, London Extra, Shamrock, 
Skirving’s and White Swedes. 

MANGEL WURZEL, the choicest Giant and 
Long Red, Improved Olive-shaped Red, 
Olive-shaped Yellow, Silesian Sugar Beet, 
&c., &e. 

All carefully grown and selected expressly for the 
wants of Family, and Market Gardeners, Florists, 
Farmers and country Merchants. Catalogues and 
price list free. 


SCHLEGEL, EVERETT & CO,, 


26 South Market St., BOSTON. 








16tf 


Wheeler's Eclipss Windmill 


First self-regulating solid wheel mill in- 

vented. Improved upon for 13 years. Over 

8000 in use. Adopted exclusively on 50 

leading Railroads. The Eclipse has re. 

ceived hundreds of first premioms and 

highest mention in Judges Centennial re- 

rt at Philadelphia. The New England 

‘air awarded it first prize in 1877, 1878 and 

1879. It is noislessin operation. Stands 

firm as a building in storm, and is ornamental in ap- 

sarance. All needing power for water supply on 

arms, suburban residences, or for irrigation, drainage 

or any power purposes; apply for Circular to 
L. H. WHEELER, 40 Oliver St., 
Boston, Mass. 





52wil6 


BALED STABLE MANURE, 


Four Times the Strength of Loose. 


FOR SALE BY THE 


UNION BALED FERTILIZER COMPANY 


22 Merchants Row, BOSTON. _ litt 








Hoes, 


Forks and Rakes, Ames’ Shovels and 
WALDO BROS., 57 K 


Cast Steel 
Spades, ilby Street, Boston. 


15t12 


STABLE MANURE, 


Wood Ashes and Other Fertilizers 
Corner of A and Congress Streets, 
SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 








GRAND 
SUCCESS. 





No Lady or Gentleman can afford to pass by 
our Store without calling! 





IMPORTANT. NOTICE 


— TO— 


HOUSEKEEPERS. 





HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


55 Tremont Street, 


Are determined to reduce their stock of CHINA, GLASS, CROCKERY 
Our stock is so extensive we can quote 
prices of but few of the articles, but we will sell lower than any house in 


and HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


Boston. 


Rogers’ triple-plated 12 oz. Steel Table Knives, \varranted best quality, 
$2.97 per dozen; Bissell’s Carpet Sweepers, best in the world, $1.73; 
Fine Engraved Goblets, 98e. per dozen and upwards; Tin Toilet Sets, all 
colors, $1.92 a set; Ice Cream Freezers at bottom prices; Crumb Tray 


and Brush, 39e. 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON. 


Children’s Trays, 54e. ; 


each. 


Spoon 


Eureka Wringers, $3.94; 
l7c.; Oil Stoves at great bargains; Ice Water Coolers from 64c. to $4.00 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON. 


Glass Table Sets, consisting of Sugar Bowl, Creamer, Butter Dish and 
Holder, 3lc. a set; Fine Gold Band, 44 pieces, Tea Sets from 
$6.84 to $8.97 a set; White China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, only $4.75 a 
set; a fall line of English Printed Dinner Sets at great bargains; 
English Printed Chamber Sets from $2.94 to $18 per set; these goods 
are very cheap; Cable-shape Chamber Sets. decorated with wide bands, 
$3.54 a set; Fine Table Cutlery from 64c. to $2.14 a set; Scotch Wood 
Napkin Rings, 4c, each; Britannia Teapots, 72c., S4e., 98e., $1.16 each. 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


55 Tremont Street. 


Dover Egg Beaters, 





BRADLEY FERTILIZER C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRADLEY'S 


andard Ferlilizers, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


B. D. Sea Fowl Guano, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 





Agricultural Chemicals. 


Bradley’s X L. Phosphate, 
Bradley's Patent Phosphate, 
Original Coe’s Super-Phosphate, 
Bradley’s Animal Fertilizer, 
Bradley’s Meadow and 
Pasture Fertilizer, 
Bone and Potash Fertilizer, 
Bradley's Complete Manures 
for ail Crops, 
English Lawn Fertilizer, 
Pry Ground Fish Guano, 
Pure Ground Bone, 
Pere Bane Meal far Catilea, 
Pare Cracked Bone for Chickens, 
Nitrate of Soda, 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 
Muriate of Potash, 
Sulphate of Potash, 
Dissolved Bone Black, 
Dried Blood, 
Potash Salts, &c., &c. 
Pamphlets sent free by mail on application. 


Salesrooms, No. 27 Kilby Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 8t15 
60,000 


CHOICE ASPARAGUS ROOTS, 


T $4.00 PER THOUSAND. RAISED 
by Geo. M. Baker, South Lincoln, Mass. 
For Sale by HELLUM, PIERCE & CO., 
2tlow 31 North Market street, Boston. 





4 





LEGANT PHOTOGRAPHS, 12 for 50c. nicely fin- 

ished, &c. Send good picture to copy from and we 
guarantee satisfaction or return the money. Same 
pictures cost $1 elsewhere. 
CU., Northford, Conn. 





SLATE ROOFINC PAINT 
SAVES RESHINCLING, 
STOPS ALL LEAKS, 
CONTAINS NO TAR, 
MIXED READY FOR USE. 


Fire and Water Proof. 


ITH THIS PAINT, OLD SHINGLE 
\ roofs can be made to look better and last longer 
than new shingles for 4s the cost of re-shingling. 

For tin or iron it is unequalled. Weare wurranted 
in claiming for our Paint superior excellence over any 
similar article in use. 

lst. It has a heavier body, one coat being equal to 
about three of any other, and when dry is practically 
slate. 

2d. It is elastic, will expand or contract with heat 
or cold; this is an indispensable quality in a durable 
Roofing Paint. ’ 

3d. It will not crack, peel nor scale; being slate, will 
not rust nor corrode, and can be applied by any one. 

Four colors: Roof slate, Brown, Red and Bright 
Red. Price only 50c. per gall. in barrels of 45 to 
50 gallons. 

Address, stating where you saw this advertisement, 


N. E. PAINT & OIL CO., 


7 India St., Boston, Mass. 
a@ Send stamp for circular. 26t15 











FORSEEDING AND EXTRACTING JUICE 
FROM ALLFRUITS avo BERRIES. 
EVERY FAMILY NEEDS ONE. 
SSD FOR CRVLRLOGOL FALE. 
ENTERPRISE MANUFG.C? 
PHILADELPHIA PA 
FOR SALE BY 
THE HARDWARE TRADE. 
26t19 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
TEMPERANCE LICHT. 


A new Temperance Song Book ot low price, but the 
very best quality. By Go. C. Huce and M. E. SrEr- 
yvoss, with the valuable assistance of a number of our 
best sone and music writers. A well printed and 

it 
, 





beautiful little book. Send 12 cents (in stamps,) for 
i ! Costs but $10 per hundred, and 12 cents 


8 
for single copy. 


Arthur Sullivan’s Vocal Album. 


Contains twenty-four of the best songs of this famous 
composer, any three of which are worth the moderate 
price of this tine volume, which is $1.00. 


All Sunday Schools that try it, take to WH1TE Roses 
(30 cts.) No better Sunday School Song Book ever 
made. 


New England Conservatory Method for 
the Pianoforte, ($3.25, 


mplete. In3 parts, each $1.50.) Has been for years 
Srtendest and favorite method, and is constan in 
use by the teachers of the conservatory, and by thou- 
sands of others. 


Try LAUREL WREATH, ($1.00) High School 
Try MASON’S TECHNICAL EXERCISES. Pisno, 
Try THE MUSICAL RECORD, Weekly, (82.00 per 


Try GOSP ae OF 20F, (0 cts.) Best “Gospel” songs. 
Try AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK, ($1.25.) 


: ,QLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


ENTS WANTED--For the best and fast sell- 
= Pictorial Books and Bibles. reduced 
cent. NATIONAL G Co., Phila., Pa. 








Gilt Chromo, Frosted Glass and Lace 
50 ia casestios. Vann & Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 


Address CONN. PHOTO. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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OLIVER 
GHILLED PLOW. 4 


now in use, 


New England. 


Warranted the best Plow in the world for all kinds 
of land, 


We have now in stock a full assortment of all sizes, 
and can supply our customers that have patiently 
waited, either from Boston or Hartford. 

Ata trial on Joseph Walker’s Farm in Concord, 
N. H., the draft on the Oliver was 800, on the common 
cast iron 1150, on witch grass sod, 


Comstock’s Seed Sower, Cultivator, 
and Weeder Combined. 


FARMING TOOLS of all kinds. 
Russell Coe’s Superphosphate, Dar- 
ling’s Animal Fertilizer. 
GARDEN, GRASS, FIELD AND 


FLOWER SEEDS. 
WHITTEMORE BROS., 


latf 


coln Creamery 


Removes all theanimal 

odors, cools the milk more 

® rapidly and with less ice than 

R@eats any other process. 

y a Agents wanted. Send 
for circular to 


2 pan gh 
WM. E. LINCOLN, 


oe 
WARREN, Mass. 








75 Beautiful Embossed Pictures, sent post-paid, for 
10c. Address F. L. CLINTON, Clintonville, Conn. 
13wl6 





Beal Estate—-Stock, 


BY J. E. CONANT & CO., AUCTR’S, 
184 Central St., Lowell, Mass. 


DMINISTRATRIX’ SALE OF STOCK 
ve of the late SAMUEL Fay, at auction, Tuesday, 
May 18th, at 10 o'clock A. M., atthe ‘Fay Farm,” 
Lowell, Mass., on the river road, to Tyngsboro’, 4, 
mile from Pawtucket Bridge, consisting of the follow- 
ing choice Ayrshire stock, tracing directly to importa- 
tion: 


oa ee. entered as No. 3831 in 
Ayrshire Kecord, Vol. I “Gertrude Avondale,” No. 
4831, Ayrshire Record, Vol, IIL. 

BULLS.—"“Beaconsfield,” entered as 2247, Ayr- 
shire Record, Vol. IIL. *Lowell,” entered as No. 
2272, Ayrshire Record, Vol. III. 


Also thirty superior GRADE and NA- 
TIVE COWS. 


aa” TERMS CASH. Per order, 
lw20 LUCY M. FAY, Administratrix. 





Sale of Real Estate in Boston. 


Y VIRTUE OF A LICENSE OF THE 
Probate Court for Middlesex County granted 

April 27th, 1880, will be sold at public auction on the 
24th day of May next, at 12 o'clock, M., on the prem- 
ises, the following described real estate to wit: A cer- 
tain lot of land in tbat part of Boston in the County of 
Suffolk, formerly West Roxbury, being lot No. 4, on a 
plan of land made by Henry Orion, dated April 27th, 
1872, and being the same premises conveyed to Fred- 
erick Gutheim by Thomas Murphy, by his deed dated 
June Ist, 1872, and recorded with Norfolk deeds Book, 
#25, page 110. SOPHIA GUTHEIM, Adm’x. of the 
estate of Frederick L. Gutheim, sometimes called 
Frederick Gutheim. 

April 28th, 1880. 


Mares with Colts, 


4 OR SALE AT DRAPER & HALL’S 
STABLE, 91 West Dedham St., Boston, a Sorrel 
Mare with foal by Cassius M. Clay, Jr.; stands 16 
hands; 7 years old; weight about 1050 to 1100 bs; 
sound and kind in all harness. This Mare comes 
from the best Kentucky Blood, brought from Lexing- 
ton by D. & H., proving with foa!, and therefore unfit 
for city use. Will be sold at much less than her value. 
Also NORMANDY MARE, with colt, (foaled since 
April lst,) 1400 hs.; 7 years old; sound and all right 
every way. Good worker and driver. Will be sold at 
a bargain. 


Fortunes in the South and West. 


REE--A HOME AND FARM IN 

Texas, rich Prairie and Valley land, with good 
timber and springs, and running creeks of good water, 
in 1 to5 acre lots upto any ameunt to suit, on easy 
pay Settlers’ tickets or immigrant tickets 
will be turn atlow rates. Write for our Home 
GUIDE, a k containing everything of interest to 
any wanting homes, on easy time, and how to come, 
with notes on Farming, Stock Raising, and Mining. 
It is a guide to all parts of Texas, with information 
about public d in and h teads. Price with fine 
large maps, 50 cts. Write J. C. WILSON, 

13til Ladonia, Fannin Co., Texas. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


Brown and white Leghorn, Light 
Brahinas, Partridge Cochin and Ply- 
mouth Rock. 30 years’ experience 
A in breediag fowls warrants me in 
saying that I keep the best of stock. Price $1.00 for 
13 eggs of either variety. My stock is large and you 
will get Fresh Eggs a time. 
1210 W.G. HASKINS, West Boylston, Mass. 


FARMS SOLD. 
F YOU WISH TO SELL YOUR FARM 
and save from $100 to $200 Broker’s commission, 
send 25 cents for a copy of the New England Farm 
Register, and learn facts {n regard to our plan. Ad. 
dress the FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
No. 11 Cornhill. JOHN K. ABBOTT, Manager. 34t10 
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L) 50,000 FARMS! [A 
NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 


MINNES 

OTA & DAGOTA. ; 
CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 
_ 9: Be POWER, Land ; 


or ’ 


























N'($2.50 per acre and upward iD 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION! 


The Philadelphia Lawn Mower, 


EIGHT 
THREE SIZES 


SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
FOR HORSE POWER. 


The very large increase in sales last year 
prove that these machines fully sustain the 
awards *‘As the Best,” made to them at 

reat Centennial ‘“‘humdred day 

>” Philadelphia, 1876, and their com- 

t victory, at the Paris Exposition in 

We offer for 1880 Machines from en- 

Etirely new patterns and greatly improved in 
every respect. Wholesale and Retail. 

Prices greatly Reduced this Year. 





PLANET, JR., HORSE HOE 


Is invaluable for horse cultivation of all garden and field crops. 
most thorough manner, of the best materials, in elegant style and with extra finish. 


are of wrought iron, BOLT- 
tempered and polished steel; 
height and the frame in width. 
Clevis, having neither loose 
and a new stirrup clamp 
neath the frame, giving great 
width. The front te th are 
side hoes turn end for end, 
from the row, as desired. 
a wheel in front when so or- 
supplied at small additional 
which converts the tool into 
tivator. When used with 
cave roller in the rear, it 
without tearing up the sod, 
expeditious manner possible. 


NO SUCAR BEET GROWER CAN 


It is constructed in the 
The frame and standards 
ED together; the teeth are 
the handles are adjustable in 
It has our Improved Patent 
pin nor bolt, to regulate depth, 
with the expanding irons be- 
strength and ease of changing 
reversible when worn; the 
throwing to or cutting away 
The tool is furnished with 
dered, and two extra teeth 
expense form an attachment 
the celebrated “Iron Age” Cul- 
wheel and an adjustable con- 
makes a too! which covers corn 
and in the most thorough and 


AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT ONE. 


NET RETAIL PRICE LIST, 


Planet, Jr., Horse Hoe Plain... 
66 06 “6 “* with wheel... 
ia 


“eee 
e “ee 
ad “ 


Corn Covering Roller with Irons add 


wheel and Cultivator Attachment.... . 
complete with Wheel and Cultivator Attachment. . . 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


Nos. 51, 


52 and 53 North 


Market St., BOSTON. 





FARMERS, 


BEFORE YOU BUY A 


HORSE HAY RAKE, 


SEE THE 


COATES LOCK 


a | 
WOO 


LEVER RAKE, 


AA As4 ais 
Vig LLP) 

WV Tl d LEV LIAR. 
Cite ae) 


it is the Simplest Rake made. 
Ask your nearest Dealer for it, 


See it for yourself. 
and buy no other until 


you have seen the Coates. 


PARKER & GANNETT, 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 


49 NORTH MARKET STREET, 
AND 


46 MERCHANTS ROW, BOSTON. 





A. RIGGS, 


JROPRIETOR OF MODEL HERD OF 
I POLAND CHINA SWINE of the Magie and 
Black Beauty strains. 


+s 


ZAM URANO 
IDOL GIRL “Drawn from Life.” 
Circular sent upon application. 
B. C. PLATT, Business Manager, 
Saffield, Conn. 


MATFIELD 


FERTILIZER 


FOR 1880. 


Send for Pamphlet, Mailed Free. 
HESE FORMULAS ORIGINATED 
over twenty-five years ago by Dr. Jos. Hathaway, 

an eminent chemist of Boston, and the experiments 
made by him were attended with perfect success. 
Seven years since these formulas were placed in the 
hands of the Matfield Fertilizer Co., by Dr. 
Hathaway, and during this period have been used by 
the farmers of New England and other sections, giv 
ing very great satisfaction, and many tests that have 
been made prove that the results obtained from the 
use of these manures for some crops exceed in quan- 
tity the production of the same wae raised with 
stable manure, and that they are much more eco- 
nomical to use than stable manure, is beyond 
a question. 


A GENERAL FERTILIZER. 
OUR MATFIELD NO. 2, 


After repeated experiments in the hands of skilled 
and intelligent farmers, for two years, we recommend 
to our customers with the full confidence that it will 
For 


17tf 





meet their wants and give entire satisfaction. 


further particulars address, 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER 60,, 


13 Doane Street, Boston, Mass. 


A good agent wanted in every town where we have 
none. llwl6 
FOR 


HOPE™:DEAF 


, . . 
Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum, 
Always in position, but invisible to others. A'| 
Conversation and whispers heard distinctly. Have been 
in successful use for 20 years. Send some fe circular to 

JOHN CARMORE, 
Room 11, Pickering Building, Cincinnati, 0. 


4ti8] 


6 Chromo, Marble, Floral, Scroll CARDS, in case, 
0c. U. 8. CARD CO., Northford, Conn. 52t51 


Use Sterlin 
stoves. Cheap, 


Legal Notice 
q a. 
INSOLVENCY NOTICE. 
YOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 
A the third meeting of the creditors of Abel B. 
Richardson of Sudbury, in the County of Middlesex, 
an Insolvent Debtor, will be held at the Court of In- 
solvency, at Cambridge, in said County, on the 27th 
day of May, A. D., 1880, at nine o'clock in the fore- 
noon, at which meeting creditors may be present and 
prove their claims. GEO. HEYWOOD, Assignee. 
Concord, May 1, 1880. w20 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To all parties interested in any of the Real Estate of 
LEONARD W. CUSHING, late of Weston, in said 
County, deceased, testate: Greeting: Whereas, 
Eleanor C. Freeman, wife of James ©. Freeman, 8. 
Maria Warren, Elizabeth C. Warren, all of Framing- 
ham, and Abijah Gregory of Weston, in the County of 
Middlesex, have presented to said Court a petition, 
representing that they are interested in the real estate 
of said deceased lying in this State, and praying that 
partition thereof may be made among the devisees and 
their assigns according to law. You are hereby cited 
to appear at a Probate Court to be holden at Cam- 
bridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the first Tues- 
day of June next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, against the same. And 
said petitioners are ordered to serve this citation by 
delivering a copy thereof to each person interested 
who can found within the State, fourteen days at 
least before Court, and if any one cannot be so found, 
by publishing the same in the New ENGLAND FaAr- 
MER, & newspaper printed at Boston, once in each 
week, for three weeks at least before sald Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this fifth day of May, inthe year eighteen 


hundred and eighty. 
3w20v J. H. TYLER, Register. 











Chemical Wick in lamps and oi! 
rilliant, no dirt or trimming. 13t13 

















OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88S. PROBATE COURT. 
ereas CHARLES ROSCUE BASSFORD of Marl- 
borough, in said ergs has presented to said Court a 
petition praying that his name may be changed to that 
of CHARLES Koscogr CRAIG, for the reasons therein 
set out. All persons are hereby cited to appear ata 
Probate Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex on the fourth day of May next, at nine 
o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any they 
have, why the same should not be granted. And said 
petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the newspaper called the 
New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twenty-ninth day of April, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty. 
3wi9 J. H. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTsS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs at-Law and others interested in the es- 
tate of ELIZA DUDLEY, late of Wayland, in said 
County, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, JAMES W. 
DuDLEY, administrator with the will annexed of the 
estate of said deceased, has presented to said Court 
his petition for license to sell the whole of the real 
estate of said for the payment of debts, lega- 
cies and charges of administration, and for other rea- 
sons set forth in said petition. You are hereby cited to 

at a Probate Court to be holden 





you have, against the same; and 

dered to serve this citation by pebtie 

ENGLan My Ry oan prin d at Boston, 
the last publication to be twe days, at least, before said 


GEORGE M.B ire, J 
sald Court, this wenty-eighth day of Apel ia Uhe Sear 


| SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


| AVING BEEN APPOINTED GEN- 
I eral Selling Agents of the l’acific Guano Com 
pany, whose works are at Wood's Holl, Massachu 
setts, and Charleston, South Carolina, we are now pre- 
ared to offer for sale this celebrated brand of Fertilizer 
Made from pure hofair dried phosphate rock, brought) 
direct from the Colmpany’s mine at Chisolm’s Island, 
it is rich in Bone Phosphate of Lime, finely 
ground (a large proportion of which is immediately 
soluble Ammonia and Potash, besides other 
ingredients valuable for plant food. Although previ- 
ously known principally in the Southern States, where 
the sales have steadily increased during the past 
twelve years from 745 tons to upwards of 


40,000 Tons in a Single Season, 


the successful results of ite use in New York, New 
Hampshire and Vermont, have fully justified us in 
offering the increased production of the Company's 
work at Wood’s Holl to the farmers of New England 
for corn, wheat, grain, grass and all garden vegetables 
and flowers. 

We call attention to our pamphlets showing the 
special analysis and directions for growing Sugar 
Reets, selected from tests made expressly for the 
Pacific Guano Company by the most celebrated chem 
ists in this country and Europe 

For sale by our agents throughout the United States, 
and full particulars given by 


CLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


GENERAL SELLING AGENTS, 
Tremont Bank Building, State Street, 
13t13 Boston, Mase. 


Improving The Farm: 
—OR 
Methods of Culture that shall afford a 
Profit and at the same time Increase the 
Fertility of the Soil. By L. D. DAVIS, 
Conanicut Park Farm, Newport, R. I. 


HE AUTHOR OF THIS BOOK HAS 

accomplished what he writes about and knows 
whereof he speaks. He here discusses the best meth. 
ods of procedure on our older and run-down farms. 
Among the valuable things in the book are the formu 
las for “Artificial Ashes” and ‘Artificial Stable Ma 
nure,” of which he is the originator. It also contains 
formulas for special manures for particular crops; so 
that by its aid any farmer can make his own fertilizers 
and at a great saving of expense. This feature alone 
is worth many times the price of the book. 

The volume will be on sale at all the usual places, as 
soon as arrangements can be made At present it can 
be obtained of the author, ae paid, by enclosing 
$1.00. Address, L. D. DAVIS, Newport, R. 1. 16tf 





New Styles, Bevel Edge Cards, 25 cts.; or 20 
1? Gold Chromos, 10 cts. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, 
BR. Y. 6teopis 





Steamboat Lines. 
FALL RIVER LINE, 


Dailv, Sundays included, for 
IN = WW ToRe. 


First-Class Fare Only 


ONE DOLLAR. 


Limited Tickets, good only for continuous passage 
on cars and connecting steamer, as specified thereon. 

Unlimited Tickets to New York, good on any train 
to Fall River, $3.90. 

Steamboat Express Train leaves Old Colony De- 
pot at6P.M.WEEK DAYS and? P.M., SUNDAYS, 
connecting at Fall River with the mammoth palace 
steamers, 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 


Arriving in New York at 7 A.M. Brooklyn and Jer. 
Bey City passengers and baggage tramsferred free by 
“Annex” Boat. 

State-Rooms, Berths & Tickets for all points SOUTH 
and WEST can be secured at the Line Office, No. 3 
Old State House, corner Washington and State 
streets, and at Old Colony ay 
L. H. PALMER, Agt., J. R. KENDRICK, Supt. 

3 Old State House, Boston. att 


New York & New England R. R, 
ONE DOLLAR 


——niiens 


NEW YORK, 


FROM BOSTON, 
VIA NORWICH LINE. 


Limited Tickets sold only at office, 205 Washington 
street, and at Summer street depot, Boston, and are 
good only by the train leaving Boston at 6 P. M., and 
on the boat connecting therewith at New London on 
day of sale. They are not good on any other train or 
boat, or on any other day, or between any other points. 
No stop over allowed. 

Express Train leaves Boston at 6 P.M. week days 
and Sundays, connecting at New London with the first 
class steamers City of New York or City of Boston. 
Returning, steamer leaves Pier 40 North River, N. Y., 
at 4.30 P. M., daily. 


State Rooms $i. Berths free. 
Limited Tickets are now also sold between 


WORCESTER 
And NEW YORK at 
vere wo NE DOLLAR 
Staterooms at usual prices. 





Berths free, | 
A. C. KENDALL, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


PROVIDENCE LINE 


BETWEEN 


Boston & New York, 


ns leave Boston & Providence R. R, 
tation daily (Sundays excepted) at} 
. M.; connect at Fox Point wharf, Providence with 
the New and Magnificent 
STEAMERS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


— AND— 


RHODE ISLAND, 


arriving in New York at 6 A. M. Returningy leave 
Pier 29 North River, at 5 P. M., arriving in Beton ut 


7A. M. 
214 Washington, corner State serest, a at Boston's 








J. W. RI > 
aA _— Boston Agent, 





